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GEIIMANY  wns  formerly  considered  as  the  Bceotia  of  Chris* 
teudoin :  a  reproach,  perhaps,  then  not  wholly  unfounded,  with 
regard  to  its  progress,  as  a  nation,  in  inoral  culture,  or  exterior 
fcnncmeiit.  Once,  the  name  of  a  German,  especially  in  die  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  native  of  France,  infallibly  suggested  the  ideas  of  slodi, 
ignorance,  and  brutal  sensuality  :  but  the  merit  of  the  learned 
uD(i  ingenious  has  rescued  their  country,  from  the  contempt  to 
shicli  It  had  been  degraded  by  the  excesses  of  the  noble,  or  the 
barbarism  of  the  clown.  There  is  scarcely  any  pursuit  which 
has  not  derived  credit  and  advantage  from  their  shining  talents 
or  |x.Tscvering  exertions.  In  the  several  sciences  connected  with 
chemistry  and  medicine,  in  the  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  in 
llicological  literature,  and  the  art  of  war,  they  have  acquired  just 
alcbrity ;  and  their  deficiency  in  the  fine  iirts,  we  must  allow  to 
be,  ill  some  degree,  balanced  by  their  su|)eriority  in  the  various 
departments  of  music.  In  the  ranks  of  poetry  and  fiction,  they 
luive  discovered  considerable  ability  ;  and  Gellert,  iti  addition  to 
his  fame  as  a  poet  and  fabulist,  has  rarely  been  exceeded  as  an 
animated  Moralist,  or  as  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

1  be  life  of  this  amiable  injin,  which  chiefly  occupies  the  first  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  though  not  enlivened  by  various  or  im- 
(>oriaut  events,  becomes  interesting  by  the  minute  delineation  it 
prcscuN  of  his  character  and  talents :  and  this,  we  apjirehend, 
to  a  considerable  number  of  I'nglish  readers,  w  ill  possess  the  merit 
iioveitv.  He  has  been  justly  styled  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
the  Cow  per  of  Gcnnany  ;  and,  though  his  poetical  ^lowers  will 
[lot  bear  the  comparison,  he  greatly  rcsemibled  that  excellent  man 
in  the  graces  of  his  epistolary  compositions,  in  the  sweetness  of 
hh  tiiuper,  in  the  fervour  of  his  feelings  as  a  friend  and  a  Christian, 
III  tile  (lihiressing  melancholy  which  embittered  his  life,  and  in 
tbe  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  his 
foumry. 

Clirisiian  Furciitegott  (Fear  God)  Gellert,  bom  at  Haynichen  in 
I  ^^^euy,  in  17  I  j,  was  the  third  son  of  a  venerable  minister  of  that 
I  iiimie.  Having  studied  four  years  at  Ixupsic,  he  was  designed 
I  the  clerical  profession,  which  his  infirm  health  and  great 
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timidity  occasioned  him  to  relinquish ;  and  he  afterwards  devot. 
ed  himself  to  the  academical  instruction  of  youth  who  resorted  is 
that  university.  In  this  place^  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  acqualntinct 
with  several  men  of  literary  eminence ;  as  Gieseke^  Klopstock,Ra. 
bener,  Gartner,  Ebert  (translator  of  the  Night  Thoughts)  and  the 
Schlegel  family,  in  connexion  with  some  of whom  he  commencttl 
his  career  as  an  author,  in  a  periodieal  work,  entitled,  **  Amul^ 
ments  of  the  Heart  and  Understanding.”  To  this  publication, he 
contributed  many  tales  and  fables,  some  didaetic  poems,  lod 
several  discourses  in  prose.  These  productions,  which  were  after- 
wards  republished  with  considerable  augmentations,  became  an. 
commonly  popular,  and  circulated  extensively  among  every  des- 
cription  of  reauers.  In  tlie  beginning  of  one  winter,  we  are  told, 
our  author 

*  saw  a  Saxon  peasant  drive  up  to  his  door,  a  cart  loaded  with  ^iI^ 
wood,  who  demanded  of  him  himself,  whether  he  was  not  the  gentktntD 
who  composed  such  fine  tales  ?  On  the  answer  he  received,  the  peanut, 
joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  with  many  excuses  for  the  liberty  he  took, 
made  Gellcrt  a  present  of  the  contents  of  his  cart,  as  a  feeble  mark  of  hii 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from  reading  bis  tales.*  Vol.  L 
p.  50. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  tales,  Gellert  produced 
a  drama,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Bremen  magazine.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  the  success  of  this  attempt,  and  desirous  of  reforming 
the  theatrical  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  he  composed  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  plays,  several  of  which,  through  the  medium  of» 
periodical  work  have  recently  become  accessible  to  the  English 
reader.  In  other  branches  of  literature,  the  talents  of  Gellert 
rendered  considerable  service  to  his  country.  His  Swedish 
Countess,’’  it  is  said,  was  the  first  romance  of  any  merit  that  Ger¬ 
many  produced  ;  the  selections  from  his  correspondence,  accom- 
ppnied  by  some  excellent  observations  on  the  epistolary  style, 
contributed  to  refine  the  taste  of  his  countrymen;  his  monl 
poems  instructed  and  amused  them  ;  and  his  sacred  songs  assist¬ 
ed  their  devotions.  For  the  success  of  the  latter,  he  w  as  particu- 
hurly  anxious ;  and  his  benevolent  wishes  were  gratified  by  the 
favour  they  obtained  from  all  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
ligion,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Cidvinist  churches.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  the  works  of  Gellert  were  exempted  from  lb* 
general  prohibition  of  poetical  authors;  and  he  received  from 
sevend  individuals  in  that  communion,  the  most  flattering  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  their  approbation  and  esteem. 

These  w'orks,  how’cver,  w  ere  merely  the  occupation  of  his  leisure 
hours ;  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a 
tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  became  so  celebrated,  that  "  Scholar' 
of  every  rank,  especially  the  young  nobility  of  various  couninrt» 
who  studied  at  Leipsic,  ran  eagerly  to  hear”  him ;  and  his  ta- 
fwuti  were  re\Tmrd^;d,  in  1751,  by  the  appointment  of  Profeja^r 
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Extraordinary  in  philosophy.  "  He  did  not  decidedly  profess  to 
teach  religion  and  morality ;  but  he  hoped  to  associate  tliem  with 
5iudie8  to  which  they  appear  foreign.  To  this  principle,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  lessons  before  us ;  which 

4 

*  added  much  to  his  celebrity.  Few  learned  academics  caii  boast  of 
loDumcious  an  audience  as  Gellert.  It  often  consisted  of  four  hundred 
p^nSi  and  sometimes  more.  But,  it  was  not  only  in  public  that  he 
made  himself  useful  j  he  was  so  also  in  his  familiar  discourses  with  hw 
disciples.  His  door  was  never  shut  to  them  ;  each  of  them  had  as  ficc 
la  access  to  him,  as  if  he  alone  had  been  admitted  to  enjoy  this  favour.* 

*  Perhaps,  the  professor's  society  was  not  less  advantageous  to  his 
disciples,  than  even  his  lessons.  He  had  such  an  ascendency  over  the 
icaderoical  youth,  and  was  so  iiighly  respected  by  thtiu,  that  they  ab- 
itiined  from  libertinism  and  vice,  only  that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  honour  of  beiu^  received  at  Gellcrt's  and  of  being  noticed  by  him.* 
pp.  9«-  99. 

Tlie  labours  of  this  Christian  Socrates  were  highly  successful : 
and  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  tender  allachincnt,  and  deli- 
calc  generosity  of  his  pupils  ;  by  the  applauses  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ed,  and  the  favour  of  the  great.  He  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
wiiuessiii^  the  fruit  of  his  exertions  in  the  circle  of  his  own 
icqi.aiiitafice,  but  he  frequently  received  letters  from  torcigii 
cuUitries,  acknowledging  the  beneHcial  effects  of  his  writings;, 
and  at  other  times,  anonvinous  remittances  to  a  considerublu 
amount. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  (p.  85.)  of  a  young  officer, 
»ho  compelled  liim,  in  the  most  delicate  and  gratifying  manner,' 
i*>  accept  a  rouleau  of  louis  d’ors,  as  a  token  of  his  thankfulness 
to  the  man  wliose  writings  had  reclaimed  him  from  vice  and 
iafideliiv. 

VVe  fiave  already  hinted  that  the  malady  of  Gellert  bore  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  Cow  per ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  more  peculiarly  afflicting  by  acute  l)odily  suffer- 
*ngs.  I'he  particulars  of  his  mental  distress  are  related  at  some 
^ngth;  and  we  learn  that  a  depression  of  spirits,  induced  by 
roniinual  illness,  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  unfavourable  »ym|>- 
tom  of  his  spiritual  state.  His  self-examination  was  rigid  and 
nunute :  the  real  and  imagined  deficiencies  of  liis  heart  and  con¬ 
duct,  appeared  before  him  with  aggravated  magnitude ;  and  he 
ready  to  impute  to  an  unregenerate  heart,  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  which  he  might  fairly  have  ascrified  to  bodily  infirmity.  We 
happy  to  observe,  that  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
the  distress  which  his  illness  occasioned,  unlike  that  of  Cow|)er, 
mitigated  by  a  happy  degree  of  assurance  and  tranquillity.  . 
Tile  particulars  of  his  last  moments  will,  to  many  readers,  be 
interesting.  'I  hc  immediate  raiiSc  of  his  death  (in  Decem- 
l/hy)  was  a  painful  constipation,  whicli  resisted  all  the  efforts 
medical  and  surgical  assistance.  He  submitted  to  the  anguish 
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of  the  Hisfasc,  and  the  frequent  application  of  the  lancet,  wi4  I 
admirable  fortitude;  and  so  powerfully  was  he  su|iported  bytbe  I 
consolations  of  religion,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  coo.  I 
plaint.  He  expressed  the  most  animated  hopes  of  final  feliciu, 
while  renouncing  all  dependence  on  his  own  merit  as  the  grou^ 
of  acceptance;  and  his  fast  accents  were  employed  in  acknowledc. 
ing  the  benefits  of  religion,  in  recommending  its  interests,  lod 
fulfilling  its  duties. 

Concerning  his  person  and  character,  we  are  told,  that 

*  His  thinness  was  extreme,  but  notliing  could  be  more  noble  thanhk 
countenance ;  his  forehead  w’as  high,  and  hus  eyes  full  of  expression  j  be 
had  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  handsome  mouth.  His  language  was  dev, 
insinuating,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  in  it  something  so  tender,  tha 
it  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  those  he  conversed  with.  He 
was  full  of  candour  and  frankness,  incapable  of  dissimulation  and  resenr, 
he  could  be  serene,  but  was  hardly  ever  gay  j  and  he  had  so  much  cod- 
niand  over  his  melancholy,  that  no  one  sufiered  from  it  but  himself.'  pp. 
IGO— iG-i. 

His  purse,  though  scantily  supplied,  was  always  open  tomdi- 
gent  meiit :  lie  deiiied  himself  many  gratifications,  that  he  migk 
the  more  easily  relicwo  tin*  necessities  of  others.  His  pleasure  in 
conferring,  and  his  gratitude  on  receiving  a  favour,  were  equally 
warm  and  lively.  It  was  not,  therefore,  from  a  cynical  paradcol 
independence,  that  he  cleclined  the  bounty  of  the  opulent;  bulbe 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  stream  of  munificeDCf. 
into  channels  where  it  might  he  more  beneficial.  A  desire  ol 
relebi  ity,  was  the  propensity  which  he  found  the  most  difliicultto 
be  resisted  :  Ik*  guarded  this  vuliicrahlc  side  of  his  feelings  Viih 
anxious  vigilance  ;  l>ut  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  always  bceo 
.siieee>sful.  1 1  is  extreme  sensibility  to  the  opinions  of  others,  expo?- 
ed  him  to  severe  mortification  from  the  attacks  of  insidious  Caluffi* 
ny  and  malevolent  criticism  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ingenc- 
ous  hluslies  hetrayed  the  pleasure  which  lie  felt  at  receiving 
homage  of  delicate  and  discerning  approbation.  ^Vc  omit,wii|i 
th(j  los  reiiietaiK'e,  several  pleasing  anecdotes  which  enliven  tbi* 
memoir,  as  we  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  refer  loti/ 
work  itself,  d'licy  will  derive  from  it  some  useful  hints  for  the*: 
own  direction  ;  and  cannot  fail  to  discover  additional  evidenct 
of  the  value  of  genuine  religion,  as  a  support  under  affliction, 
a  guide  to  virtue!  and  felicity. —  If  the  disciples  of  a  Hume,  oroti 
Voltaire,  could  leave*  to  posterity  the  remcudirauc'e  of  a  life  so  tk* 
voted  to  tlie  service  of  mankind,  of  sulferings  endured  with  tc 
much  fortiiude  and  meekness,  of  a  death  so  happy,  so  triuropb^ti^ 
there  might  appear  less  folly  in  rejecting  Christiiuiity. 

In  adoition  tt)  the  life  of  (jcliert,  and  two  Essays  on  Reltp^^ 
and  Devotion,  the  first  volume  inchules  instructions  Irom  a 
to  his  son  at  college,  and  also  some  pleasing  moral  portrw^ 
j'hcv  are  odvientlv  the  oioduclions  of  (Jcllcrt,  but  are  paged tt** 
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dstinct  series ;  and  by  a  blamable  negligence,  are  totally  nniioticed 
io  the  preface.  I  he  characteristic  pieces,  to  which  we  may  add 
«om€  of  those  occasionally  introduced  in  the  lessons,  are  sketched 
in  a  very  respectable  manner.  In  the  description  of  external 
circumstances,  they  are  natural,  and  suthciently  minute ;  and  in 
ihf  developenient  of  human  character,  they  sometimes  discover 
the  peuetration  of  a  Kochefoucault,  with  the  just  principles  and 
compassionate  sympathy  of  a  real  Christian. 

The  Lessons,  which  occupy  the  other  volumes,  are  intended,  not 
so  much  to  display  the  science  of  morals  in  a  speculative  manner 
and  logical  arrangement,  as  to  delineate  the  nature,  to  point  out 
the  means,  and  enforce  the  praetice  of  virtue ;  and  to  endear  it  to 
the  heart,  as  the  result  of  reason  and  the  guide  to  happiness. — 
The  will  of  God,  whether  naturally  ascertained,  or  revealed  in  the 
scriptures,  is  acknowledged  as  the  immediate  principle  and  rule 
of  virtue:  the  general  good  is  considered  as  its  object;  and  our 
own  eventual  advantage  is  appealed  to  as  the  ultimate  motive. 
At  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  self-interest  is  excluded  from  uii 
immediate  influence  on  our  actions,  as  necessarily  counteractine 
iuown  designs  by  weakening  our  attachment  to  virtue  itstdf,  ana 
degrading  the  practice  of  it  to  a  matter  of  sordid  calculation. 
On  the  contrary,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  from  feelings  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love,  is  to  be  the  immediate  and  operative 
inducement  to  the  performance  of  all  our  duties.  Such  we  ap¬ 
prehend  to  be  our  author’s  ideas  as  a  moral  philosopher,  although 
they  are  no  where  expressed  in  a  methodical  form. —  Tlicy  agree 
in  substance  w  ith  the  principles  of  Hartley. 

Our  lecturer  constantly  refers  to  Christianity  as  the  only  school 
of  correct  and  refined  virtue;  he  displays  its  infinite  superiority 
over  the  theories  of  the  wisest  heathens;  and  ascribes  to  its  illuminat¬ 
ing  influence  all  the  boasted  suthcicncy  which  modern  sages  have 
attributed  to  the  religion  of  nature.  SuclKfemarkshave  been  an¬ 
ticipated  and  repeated  by  many  writers  of  celebrity  :  but  lliey 
can  never  lose  tiieir  importance  ;  and  they  derive  a  certain 
novelty  in  the  lessons  of  Gellert,  from  tlie  familiar  yet  energetic 
*y’le  in  which  they  arc  delivered.  The  following  passage  is  a 
specimen  of  the  spirited  eloquence  which  occasionally  enlivens 
and  enforces  his  arguments.  It  relates  to  the  modern  Epicurean 
system  of  infidelity,  which  estiiblishes  present  interest  as  the 
rule  of  action.  T  his  system,  supported  by  the  patronage  of 
rnniv  and  royalty,  was  extended  by  every  method  that  ingenui- 
y*  could  devise  or  ability  pursue.  It  was  already  spread¬ 
ing  its  baleful  influence  over  the  continent,  which  it  was  so  soon 
to  deluge  with  outrage  and  devastation. 

'  Yes,  if  there  does  not  exist  a  God,  the  disposer  and  judge  of  my 
actions,  if  there  is  no  virtue,  if  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  and  if  conse- 
^jucntly  iljcrc  arc  neither  rewards  nor  punisUmenU  to  be  expected  after 
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tliU  lifr,  why,  when  I  cm  do  it  with  impunity,  stbould  not  I  allow 
to  b  •  carried  awry  by  the  violence  of  ray  pa^^iions  ? 

*  From  the  moinf*nt  I  disbelieve  the^  truths,  I  may  be  tempted  tol)^ 
come  a  villain,  ft  irintij  n^^iiher  Cod  nor  man.  According  to  the  princh 
pies  of  tlie  infidel,  the  blackest  attempt,  the  most  atrocious  ingTitiitult, 
ceases  to  be  a  crime,  whtu  my  own  graritiertion  is  concerned,  lihalj 
cunningly  seize  on  the  prop'-riy  of  otheis.  when  it  tan  betomyovQ 
profit,  and  ?  sliall  by  means  of  poison,  get  iid  of  a  neighbour  whose  wife 
I  cannot  otherwise  possess?  Cheating,  treachery,  perjury,  would  iccq 
lawful  to  satisfy  my  rapacity.  The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  would  he 
considered  as  prqudices.  My  wife  whom  I  love  as  my  ow  n  soul  would 
be  taken  from  me ;  my  family  loaded  with  infamy  by  iht  dishonourng 
a  daugliter  who  w'as  its  chief  delight ;  my  son,  my  dearc. hope  would 
lx*  i  mght  to  rebel  against  me,  he  would  be  turned  Into  a  villain,  andia 
impious  blasphemer.  I  no  longer  then  possess  any  thing  that  I  can  (fe> 
pend  on  as  my  own  ;  no  security  is  to  be  expected  but  by  the  mcani  of 
violence  rnd  artifice  !  My  superior  has  no  longer  any  motives  of  actiou 
but  the  desire  of  satiating  his  unruly  passions  !  And  shall  I  obey  him? 
Inferiors  then  no  longer  take  laws  but  from  themselves,  and  from  i 
self  interest  which  w  ill  lead  them  to  free  themselves  if  possible  bom 
all  authority,  and  even  to  attempt  the  very  life  of  their  masteni 
And  could  I  resolve  to  govern  ?  No  more  good  faith,  no  more 
cliarity  would  exist  to  bind  men  together:  interest  alone  would  be  tbdr 
supreme  law.  And  it  is  in  this  society  of  impostors,  ungrateful,  perjured 
wretches,  tl  ieves,  murderers,  incestuous  persons  and  Atheists,  that  you 
infidels  would  have  me  live  !  O  enemies  of  Cnd  and  men  !  The  happi» 
ness  you  offer  in  this  world,  would  be  of  a  sort  to  make  me  curse  the  diy 
of  my  birth.*  Vol.  H.  pp.  69,  70. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  are  to  be  found  some  important 
rules  for  advancement  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness;  for 
the  governiiK'nt  of  the  passions ;  and  the  care  and  improvement  of 
the  boilily  faculties,  in  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  means 
of  pronu)ting  piety,  wc  find,  among  other  works,  Doddridgei 
l^ise  and  Jhogross  strongly  recommended;  and  immediately 
afterwards  I’iHotsoifs  Sermons;  to  which  the  translator  adds 
Preitymarfs  Elements. 

'ihe  ihi’-d  volume  commences  w  ith  some  remarks  on  the  desire 
of  l  iehcs,  I  lie  manner  of  employing  them,  and  the  virtues  of  ino-, 
deration  and  frugality.  In  a  subsequent  Lesson,  our  author  illus¬ 
trates  the  la  nefit  of  applying  to  natural  history  and  philosopliVi 
to  vindicate  the  arrangements  of  creation  ana  providence;  but 
thest'  e.vamplesare  merely  Imsty  sketches,  and  appear  meagre  and 
in>ipid,  compared  with  the  Hetlections  of  his  countryman  Sturm, 
or  the  elaborate  work  of  our  late  venerable  Paley;  In  his  re¬ 
marks  <»n  the  moderation  of  our  desires,  on  patience,  humility, 
and  universal  Ivnevolcnce,  the  Professor  appeal's  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  ills  Lt  .sson  on  Education  contains  some  important  ob¬ 
servations;  with  which  most  of  our  readers,  however,  have  pro¬ 
bably  hcoti  long  acquainted,  from  several  valuable  Uealiscs  00 
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that  subject.  The  letters  conclude  with  some  reflections  on 
dudes  and  pleasures  connected  with  the  various  ties  of  affection 
tod  kiodrea  ;  and  with  a  short  exposition  of  our  obligations  toward 
God|  as  the  source  of  all  inferior  duties. 

On  topics  which  have  been  so  freouently  investigated,  no  one 
vlll  expect  much  originality  of  thougnt;  or  will  be  surprised,  if 
he  meet  occasionally  w'ilh  some  trite  and  obvious  propositions : 
but  most  readers  will  allow  that  the  author  is  entitled  to  consider¬ 
able  praise,  for  the  interest  which  he  has  attached  to  an  almost 
exhausted  subject,  tlie  justness  of  his  remarks,  and  the  energy  of 
his  applications ;  and  tor  his  constant  reference  to  the  Chnstiaii 
rebgion,  as  the  only  system  which  can  supply  correct  ideas  of 
morality,  or  sufficient  motives  for  reducing  them  to  practice. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  that  many  expressions  both  in  the 
lessons  and  the  memoirs,  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  phraseo^ 
logy  of  English  divinity.  The  present  translation  is  executed 
from  a  French  version  of  the  original,  the  fidelity  of  which,  in 
some  particulars,  Mrs.  Douglas  liad  reason  to  suspect.  The  bi^ 
erapby  appears  to  liavel>eeii  compiled  from  two  aistinct  works  in 
Uie  siime  language. 

The  benevolent  motives  which  indoced  this  worthy  lady  to  em- 
oloyin  so  laudable  a  manner  the  hours  which  infirmity  withheld 
irom  the  duties  of  active  life,  might  well  disarm  criticism  of  its 
severity.  But  in  the  event  of  a  second  impression,  w’e  would 
advise  her  to  submit  the  work  to  some  friend,  who  would  care¬ 
fully  expunge  the  foreign  idioms,  and  awkward  forms  of  expre^* 
sion,  which  at  present  are  blemishes  to  it. — One  gallicism  in  par¬ 
ticular  occurs  in  several  places :  c.  (p.  141.  Vol.  1.)  and  though 
he  had  very  little  time  to  compose  it,  and  that  his  health  was  in  a 
deplorable  state,  &c.” — agiun  pp.  80,  187>  ^  dogma  is  fire- 

ouently  used  for  doctrine,  touching  for  affecting,  respect  to  God 
for  reverence.  Cato  of  Attica  (instead  of  Utica),  Zenophou,  (for 
Xenophon),  agrandize  (for  aggraudise),  &c.  arc  probably  errort 
of  the  printer. 

Good  likenesses  of  Gellert  are  easily  attainable,  and  his  portrait 
might  be  a  recommendation  to  the  work.  The  addition  of  a 
tabic  of  conteiiis,  and  running  titles,  would  be  of  material  service 
to  the  reader. 


Art.  \X,  The  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  performed  in  hit  Majesty's 
vessel  the  Lady  Nelson,  of  sixty  tons  burthen,  with  sliding  ke^,  in 
the  years  1800,  1801,  1802,  to  New  South  wies.  By  James  Grant, 
Ueutenantin  the  Hoy al  Navy,  &c.  &c.  4to,  pp.  220.  Price  ll.  is. 
Egerton.  1803. 

Art.  III.  A  Voyage  round  the  IVorld,  in  the  years  1900,  1801,  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  in  which  the  Author  visited  the  principsl  Isl^ds  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  English  KiUemenU  oi  Fort  Jackson  and 
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Norfolk  Island.  By  John  Turnbull.  In  three  Volumes.  \2n^  I 
pp.  /  vX).  Price  13s.  tkl.  Phillips.  1805.  I 

Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  establish  a  Colony  at  Port  Phillip  I 
in  Bass's  Strajt,  on  the  South  Coast  of  AVa»  South  irales,  in  his  Ma!  I 
jesty’s  ship  Calcutta,  in  the  years  1802,  3,  4.  By  I.  H.  Tuckey,  Esq  I 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta.  8vo.  pp.  254.  Price  5s.  Long.  I 
niuD,  Ac.  1605.  I 

TJ' ACH  of  these  three  Voy’ages,  regarded  in  a  nautical  view,  is  I 
•“  materially  (iefective  :  yet  each  of  them  supplies  infomiauon  I 
vliieh  is  rendered  more  useful  by  the  illustration  it  derives  from  I 
the  others.  The  coincidence  of  their  dates,  and  their  reference,  in 
common,  to  the  Settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  induce  us  to 
digest  our  remarks  on  the  three  narratives,  into  one  continued 
article  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  view  we 
have  lately  taken  of  that  Colony.  Notwithstanding  the  natural 
and  mutual  connexion  which  subsists  between  these  three  works, 
thcif  characters  as  compositions  are  so  widely  dilferent,  as  notonly  | 
to  he  easily  distinguislied,  but  to  be  best  elucidated  by  contrast 

Lieutenant  Grant,  the  first  of  these  voyagers,  is  the  only  one 
who  seeins  to  be  in  his  proper  element  at  sea.  His  ideas  and  his 
language  are  nautical.  He  enters  abruptly  on  his  expedition^ 
without  iulimating  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  or 
naming  the  persons  who  assisted  in  its  [)reparation.  PTora  the  title 
page,  it  appe  ars  that  his  vessel  was  extremely  small ;  and  from  the 
narrative,  we  learn  that  his  crew  consisted  only  of  ten  |)eoplc. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  his  bark,  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  subject  of  his  volume.  Being  hirnishcd  with  three  valves, 
to  slide  down  occasionally,  through  grooves  in  the  keel,  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  below  it,  this  vessel,  though  nearly  Hat- 
bottomed  and  draw  ing  very  little  water,  possessed  the  advantages 
of  one  more  sharply  built,  without  ilie  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  latter  construction.  The  sliding  keels,  however,  bein;5 
tVom  three  to  six  feet  broad  from  head  to  stern,  and  not  above  six 
ine.ies  in  ’ITn'kiiess,  were  obviously  liable  to  bc‘  broken  od',  below 
the  ve^Mel,  liy  stress  of  weather.  Sueh  an  event  re[)eatcdly  occur¬ 
red  in  Mr.  (I’s.  progress:  hut  he  luul  happily  an  o[>poiTuuity  of 
repairing  them  ;  and  the  adventurous  experiment  of  making  so 
long  a  Yovage  in  a  vessel  of  so  small  burden  and  of  so  novel  a 
eon>.»ru<*lion,  was  suc*eessfnlly  aeromplished. 

He  sailed  from  Poiismoiith,  1 7th  March,  1800,  stayed  a  fort- 
uight  at  the  (\ipc  Verd  Islands,  and  anchored  at  the  Cape  ot 
OockI  Hope,  8th  .Inly.  Here  he  refitted  his  sliding  keels;  and 
received  orders,  to  search  for  the  Strait  which  separates  Van 
Jheinen*..  Lain)  fnun  New  Holland,  and  to  make  liis  passage,  if 
|H»ssiblL,  throngli  it.'^  p.  .)2.  He  sailed,  7lh  October,  from  the 
Cape;  and  discovered,  3  December,  a  part  of  tlic  continental 
tjoast,  in  3S*  4*  l^uuib  latitude,  140»  Last  longitude,  forming  what 
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ipnfarsto  be  its  Souih-Western  extremity.  .It  foVms  two  points 
orbiubthe  more  Northern  part  of  whicli'  he  called  Cape  Hanks, 
the  other  Northumberland,  w  ith  mountains  behind  them, 
which  he  named  after  Admiral  Ganibier  and  Capt.  Shank,  who 
was  the  original  projector  of  sliding  keels,  as  Uie  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  tlie  first  patron  of  the  invention.  Following 
nparly  the  line  ot  the  shore,  Mr.  (irant  five  days  afterwards 

'  doubled  a  promontory,  which  he  named  after  C'uptaiii  Albany 
Otway  of  the  Navy.  According  to  a  very  defective  chart  of 
Bass’s  Straits  which  Mr.  G.  has  inserted,  this  Cape  stretches  near¬ 
ly  to  S9*  South,  and  is  situated  in  145»  East  long.  Tlie  e.xtcnt  of 
mo  bays  which  it  separates,  could  not  be  seen  from  the  mast, 
head  of  the  Lady  Nelson.  That  which  is  given,  on  Mr.  G's, 
sketch,  to  the  Eastern  Bay,  is  grossly  conlradictoiy  to  his  own 
narnitive,  p.  125  ;  as  well  as  to  Capt.  Flinders’s  map  of  the  Strait, 
^hich  we  liave  already  mentioned,'*^  as  constructed  from  thedis. 
coveries  made  by  Mr.  Bass  in  January  179^.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
(i’>.  chart,  indeed,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  discoverer ;  yet  it  is 
the  only  semblance  of  a  map  which  aj^pears  in  the  three  voyages 
to  the  Facific  Ocean  that  lie  before  us!  lie  proceeded  to  the 
Southernmost  point  of  this  const,  which  Mr.  Bass  had  named 
Hilton's  Prornontory,  It  stands  in  39*4'  South  latitude  and  near¬ 
ly  in  147*  East  longitude.  Mr.  (Grant’s  discoveries  must  Ik*  coin 
sidcredas  icriniuating  at  Cape  Patton,  whooX  nine  leagues  Norlh- 
Ei'^i  of  (’a[)c  Albany  Otway. 

I  Having  [)rcccde(l  every  other  vessel  in  the  passage  through 
Bass’s  Straits,  the  I^ady  Nelson  arrived  at  Port  Jackson,  De¬ 
cember.  Her  crew  was  discharged;  and  Mr.  Grant,  being  dis¬ 
appointed  of  liis  expected  oflice  m  the  colonial  armed  vessel  tho 
Supply,  which  had  become  wholly  unfit  for  sea,  resumed,  by 
HovtTiior  King's  desire,  tlie  command  of  the  l^ady  Nelson,  which 

I  ^aMuanned  with  emancipated  convicts;  the  regulated  difiTcrence 
ot  wages  between  the  king’s  serviecand  that  of  the  colony,  disin- 
eliiiiiinr  [jrr  Ibijner  crew  from  re-entering.  Mr.  G.  as  may  easily 
be  supposed,  found  no  small  rigour  of  discipline  necessary  with  hu 
new  complement  of  mariners. 

Two  merchant  vessels,  the  Harbinger,  Capt.  Black,  and  the 
Margaret,  ('apt.  l>yers,  very  sliorlly  fizllowed  the  Lady  Nelson’s 
track  through  the  Strait ;  and  Mr.  Black  discovered  a  consider¬ 
able  inland,  wliieh  had  not  been  seen  by  Lieut,  (irant.  It  is  named 
alter  (ioverncu*  King;  and  seems  to  lie  nearly  half  wav  between 
f  ape  Albany  Otway  and  Van  Dicincn’s  Land,  in  the  ^larguret, 
Kbruary.  7,  \S0\,  arrived  Mr.  ’rurnbull,  author  of  the  second 
Voyage  now  before  He  had  sailed  as  supercargo  and  pJ^rt- 
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ner  in  the  vessel,  from  Portsmouth,  1st  July,  1800.  Their  object  I 
vas  lo  share  u  ith  ii»e  neeil^  and  adventurous  Americans  in  the  Fw 
trade,  between  N»>olka  Sound  and  China.  **  Let  us,”  sayi  he, 
pieinise  oiire  tor  all,  ilnit  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we  sliiallnot 
weary  the  patience  of  our  reader  by  the  technical  extracts  of  oor 
log  nook,”  p.  8.  Mr.T.  so  faithfully  keeps  his  word,  that  he  verr 
seldom  gives  any  intimation  whereabout  he  is,  when  at  sea;  ex. 
ce|>t  from  Madeira  to  Brazil,  a  track  w'hich  might  be  easily  fouad 
w  itliout  his  assistance. 

After  slopping  neaiiy  a  month  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Margaret  saded  for  Ihiss’s  Strait,  and  made  the  first  land,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  T.  in  38*  Soirlh  latitude,  nearly  where  Mr.  Grant  began 
his  observations;  l)ut  that  gentleman  mentions  Mr.  Byers  as  I 
baviniy  fallen  in  w  ith  the  land  more  to  the  Eastward,  in  lat.  SSi. 
C(/.  I  bey  found  it  dillicult  to  enter  the  Strait,  for  several  days; 
being  impeded  by  easterly  winds,  which  at  last  obliged  them  to 
pass  through  Btniks's  Strait,  to  the  southward  of  Eurneauxi 
Islands,  ror  ihc  names  of  the  ship  and  captain,  as  well  as 
lire  (late  of  their  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

Cl  rani;  these  particulars  having  been  strangely  omitted  by  Mr. 
Turnbull,  whom  w  e  shall  leave  at  anchor,  w  hile  we  pursue  the  pro* 
gressof  the  l.ady  Nelson. 

It  seems  that  the  original  destination  of  this  small  vessel  was 
for  the  service  of  ihe  colony ;  and  that  she  was  designed  to  have 
been  employed  in  surveying  the  whole  coast  of  New  South 
Males,  including  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria  on  the  Northern  shore 
of  New  Holland.  That  object  would  have  suited  the  approach- 
iug  season  t)f  winter,  better  than  the  survey  of  a  port  m  Bass’s 
Strait,  on  which  she  was  ordered  soon  after  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Margaret.  Mr.  (iraiit  left  Port  Jackson  (>  March,  1801,  in  the 
l.cidy  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Ensign  Bareillier  of  the  New  South 
M  ales  Corps,  w  ho  was  a[>pointed  to  make  the  survey  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Cayley,  a  Botaifjst.  Tiiey  ]>ut  in,  10  Mfirch,  to  Jervis's  Bay,  SO 
leagues  south  of  Port  Jackson,  which  had  been  discovered  in  179li 
and  had  fre(|uently  been  visited  by  the  transports  and  whale  ships. 
During  a  slay  of  three  days,  they  had  amicable  intercourse  wiA 
the^natives,  who  spoke  a  dialc(!t  of  the  same  language  that  is  in 
use  near  l*ort  Jackson.  I  hey  seem  to  possess  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  ingenuity :  having  contrived  to  separate  the  links  of  a 
curing  chain,  in  order  to  take  olV  the  brass  rings;  and  to  re-unitc 
its  parts,  befon*  they  restored  it  to  Mr.  (irant.  They  were  thought 
to  l>e  more  robust  than  tlieir  Northern  neighbours.  In  the  short 
.ncquaintaiux'  w  hich  Mr.  (irant  bad  w  ith  them,  be  found  reason  to 
conclude  that  ilicy  were  cannibals.  This  practice  appears  alw 
to  be  cointPcm  i;»  the  Bush  tribe,  which  inhabits  the  interior 
country  near  Port  Jackson, and  lives  chiefly  by  Inintlng.  IiideetJ, 
notw  iib^tandiing  the  reluctance  of  modern  philosopliers  to  accredit 
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cb«  fsct|  scarcely  any  savage  nation  has  been  discovered^  m  which 
traces  of  this  horrid  custom  are  not  to  be  found  ;  but  in  some  in* 
^uocesi  it  was  not  detected  till  after  a  residence  of  several  months 
among  them.  I1ie  murder  of  infants,  also^  seems  to  be  as  com* 
inon  in  New  South  Wales  as  at  Otaheite.  Such  is  man  liable  to 
baome,  without  tlie  knowledge,  or  without  the  belief,  of  divine 
reveiaiion ! 

Mr.  Grant  arrived  £l  March,  at  JVestern  Port,  the  place  of 
hli destination,  situated  about  midway  between  Wilson’s  iTomon- 
tury  atid  Cape  Albany  Ot>vay,  and  so  named  by  Mr.  Boss,  as  it  ter¬ 
minated  his  discoveries  to  the  Westward.  It  is  formed  by  an  island 
about  seven  miles  long,  named  by  M  r.  G.  Snapper  Uland,  which 
protects  the  anchorage  from  Southerly  winds.  Mr.  G.  entered 
the  port  by  tbe  passage  Eastward  of  the  Island.  His  description 
iTnearly  unintelligible  for  want  of  a  map :  but  it  will  be  found  less 
so,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bass’s  sketch  ot  the  harbour,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  on  one  of  Capt.  Flinders’s  charts.  Western  Port  is  capa¬ 
cious,  well  sheltered,  of  sutheient  depth,  and  is  said  to  supply  fer¬ 
tile  pasturage ;  but  it  does  not  abound  with  fresh  water.  Mr.  G, 
place  s  it  in  30  3’  S.  lat.  14G*  19’  1^*  long,  a  point  which,  according 
to  bis  sketch  of  the  coast,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  bay  or  gulph. 
He  says  (p.  144),  “  The  chart  of  this  place,  which  is  in  the  nands 
of  Governinent,  will  appear  in  due  time  but  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  totally  false  representation  which  he  has  made  of  tliis  part 
of  the  coast  in  his  chart.  He  ought  to  have  corrected  it  for  pub¬ 
lication,  either  from  his  own  observations,  or  from  Captain  Flin¬ 
ders’s  maps,  w  hich  were  published  two  or  three  years  earlier  than 
Mr.  Gram’s  voyage. 

Having  planieda  garden,  and  constructed  a  block-liouse,  on  a 
small  fertile  island,  named  ChurchilCs,  (seemingly  on  the  East 
side  of  the  harbour,)  Mr.  p.  and  his  parly  left  Western  Port, 
29th  April,  w  ithout  having  seen  any  inhabitants,  although  recent 
traces  of  them  were  found.  He  arrived  at  Port  Jackson  14th 
May;  and  sailed  again,  10th  June,  with  Colonel  Paterson,  Mr. 
harreillier,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  Uunlefe 
Riier,  twenty  leagues  farther  Northward,  whence  the  valuable 
article  of  coal  is  procured  for  the  Colony.  ’I’lic  river  was  found 
to  be  for  many  miles  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  the 
banks  were  apparently  fertile.  They  held  intercourse  with  several 
ot  the  natives :  one  of  whom,  belonging  to  the  Bush,  or  inland 
tribe,  ditfered  greatly  in  appearance,  manruTi,  and  language,  from 
the  rest ;  and  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  except  by  speech, 
ftoin  tlie  brute  creation.  Mr.  Barreiluer  having  completed  this 
survey,  il^  party  arrived  at  Port  Jackson,  25th  July^  Mr. 
pram,  desiring  to  return  from  the  Colonial  service  U>  his  station 
in  the  Koyul  Navy,  embarked  9th  November,  in  a  Spanish  prize, 
ftachtd  falkhuids  l;>laDch>.  21dt  January,  1B02,  and  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  1st  April:  whence  he  sailed  for  England  in  Ks 
Majesty’s  siiip  L’lmpcricuse,  tlie  ICth  of  the  same  month.  He 
leaves  us  strongly  impressed  with  his  merits  as  an  intrepid, judi¬ 
cious,  and  expert  seaman  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  very 
useful  and  successful  in  the  service  of  his  country :  but  we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  any  display  of  talents  in  maritime  discovery, 
lie  hiis,  indeed,  supplied  one  of  the  links  that  were  wanting  in  the 
geography  of  New  South  Wales  ;  but  he  has  left  it  in  a  very  rude 
and  untiuished  state.  It  gives  us  pleasure,  however,  to  observe 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  surveying  the  numerous  and  j 
valuable  harbours  on  the  coast  of  New'  South  Wales.  Such  vessels 
as  the  I^uly  Nelson  appear  to  be  admirably  suited  to  that  service, 
lit  r  construction  enables  her  to  detect  shoals  without  danger; 
to  pass  without  dillieuliy  those  which  would  impede  other  vessels 
of  (*qual  biinh  n  ;  and  t(»  take  the  ground,  w  hen  unavoidable, with 
Tittle  pi  obai>ility  of  damage.  After  the  voyage  w  hich  Mr.  Grant 
hazarded  and  accomplished,  it  is  indeed  ditficiilt  to  imagine  an 
undert.aking  to  which  vessels  of  tliis  kind  might  not  be  adapted. 

Oh  icicTiing  to  Mr.  I’viiN  nri.i.’s  account,  we  have  only  to  ex¬ 
pect  h'i%tuncnl  matter;  and  wc  must.be  satisfied  to  grope  our 
way,  with  scarcely  auy  aid  from  chronological  or  geographical 
guidance.  11c  found  at  Port  Jackson,  throe  fellow  traaers,  who 
spoiled  his  market  in  the  colony.  To  repair  this  damage,  h« 
agreed  to  remain  on  the  spot,  to  dispose  ot  the  cargo  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  gn  ater  ad  vantage ;  w  iiile  Mr.  Pyers  proceeded,  with 
the  Margaier,  to  the  North-\Vest  Coast  of  America.  Mr.  T.  is 
no  inattentive  spectator  of  men  and  manners  :  but  we  defer  to 
notice  lus  c)hservalit)ns  on  the  colony,  thafwe  may  attend  him  in 
his  commercial  pursuits.  Money  being  scarce,  and  the  market  at 
Syd  n(‘y  gliUTt  by  additional  importations,  lie  removed  to  Nor¬ 
folk  Island,  which  he  found  well  cultivated,  and  well  governed;  we 
suppose  by  C^)lonel  Paterson,  hut  it  is  not  Mr.  T.'s  custom  to 
vninr\\u'  persons  of  whom  he  speaks,  lie  has  astonished  us,  by 
si’ving,  iliat  //’the  llax  plant  fiad  been  found  at  Norfolk  Island,  it 
would  have  been  an  inestimaldc  advantage.  It  was  not  onlv 
tonnd,  blit  has  been  inannfaelured  there,  under  the  directions  of 
two  New  Zealanders;  who,  after  being  brought  tliithcr  for  the 
pnrposf',  and  tr<'ate(l  with  great  kindness,  were  conveyed  back  to 
their  native  island  at  their  own  request.  'J  his  article,  it  is  evi- 
H(*rit,  w  as  not  among  ib.e  ohjeets  of  our  author’s  speculation.  To 
encourage  the  eultivatioti  of  the  sugar  cane,  a  cow'  was  promised 
to  the  first  settler  who  should  produce  o(X3lh.  of  sugar  from  it, 
M’e  1  u  artily  wish,  that  so  wise  a  premium  may  excite  numerous 
claimants. 

After  a  rc'sidehce  of  ten  months  on  Norfolk  Island,  Mr.  T.  rc- 
embarked  with  Ifw  j>aitner  ;  whose  sp(*culati(Mi  on  the  No^lh-^Ve^t 
Coast  had  coinnletdv  failed,  iVoiu  what  cau«e  wc  do  not  learn, 
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He  had  therefore  returned  to  Port  Jackson,  and  left  an  officer  wiih 
ten  men  on  King's  Island  \n  Bass’s  Strait,  to  collect  seal  skins  to  car¬ 
ry  to  China ;  the  ship’s  charter  obliging  tlieni  to  visit  that  country. 
During  the  time  requisite  to  procure  this  cargo,  tl^'y  resolved  to 
proceetl  to  Otaheite,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions,  which  could 
not  be  purchased  at  Port  Jackson.  They  found  at  Unit  island, 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Porpoise,  under  the  ooinniand  of  Incut.  Scott, 
who  had  U'cn  sent  from  the  colony  for  the  same  pur|K»se.  The 
Norfolk  eolonial  schooner  having  been  wrecked  there  ciglit 
months, before,  her  crew,  and  their  commander  Mr.  House,  lU<i'- 
mse  were  on  the  island.  Mr.  Lewin,  a  landscape  painter,  who 
.had  accompanied  Col.  Paterson  aiul  Mr.  (Irant  to  Hunter’s 
Kiver,  was  also  tVtcn  at  Oudieite,  transferring  its  picturcscpie 
.beauties  to  the  canvas.  A  month’s  experience  atlbnling  small 
cncouriigemcnt  to  our  traders  to  persevere  in  the  purchase  ol' 
hogs,  they  tried  tire  neighbouring  Society  Islands,  with  still  less 
success,  and  with  imminent  danger;  their  cable  having  bt?en  cut 
by  the  l  lieteans,  who  wanted  only  skill  in  the  management  of  their 
fire  arms  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  ship. 

Being  thus  disappointed,  for  the  present,  of  obtaining  needful 
supplies,  and  being  in  want  of  salt  to  euro  an  ample  stock,  they 
proceeded  to  ibe  Sandwich  Islands  for  that  purpose.  They  Hrst 
touched  at  W’ahoo,  the  V\%stt:riimost  island  of  the  windward 
group,  the  whole  of  whicli  has  been  subjugated  to  the  power  of 
ramaiha-maiha.  We  quote  the  following  observation,  as  it  is  ol* 
general  concern.  • 

'  The  Americans  carry  on  in  particular  a  most  active  trade  w'ith  tlictc 
islands,  supplying  them  with  property  at  an  easy  rate  in  exchange  for  provi* 
dons,  and,  unless  1  am  much  deceived,  w  ill  do  more  than  any  others  to  exalt 
It  to  a  singular  degree  of  civilization.  The  reader  will  here  pardon  me 
for  introducing  this  remark  on  American  commerce  :  so  far  does  it  ex¬ 
ceed  all  former  ctforts  of  former  nations,  that  even  the  Dutch  themselves 
sink  under  the  comparison.  Scarcely  is  there  a  part  of  the  world,  scarce¬ 
ly  an  inlet  in  these  most  unknown  sejis,  in  which  this  commercial  hive 
has  not  penetrated.  The  East-lndi(*s  is  ojK  n  to  them,  and  their  flags  are 
displayed  in  the  seas  of  China.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  that  their  success  is  well  merited  by  their  industry.’  Vol.  II.  pp. 
lo,  U. 

W  e  think  it  not  unlikely',  tliat  tbo  North  Ainoricaus,  in  coii- 
se(|uencc  of  their  agricultural  difficulties,  will  become,  as  ih^ 
Dutch  once  became  from  a  similar  cause,  the  most  maritime  peo¬ 
ple  ill  the  world. 

Our  navigators  then  touched  at  the  island  Attowi,  the  iiihabit- 
anii  of  w  hich,  and  their  chief,  were  in  dread  of  an  invasion  from 
luinaiba-mailia,  ailbough  100  miles  to  lee-w  ard  of  the  islands  hi 
his  possession.  After  visiting  the  small  island  of  Onehow,  and 
eojieeting  a  good  store  of  yams,  they  beat  to  windward,  and  reach¬ 
ed  Owliyhe,  where  they  completed  their  slock  of  salt  by  the 
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assistance  of  Young,  a  very  respectable  seaman,  who  wMh 
another  named  Davis,  and  a  Mr.  Stewart,  has  spent  many 
in  llicsc  islands,  and  has  greatly  promoted  the  civilization  of  the 
natives.  'I’he  subjects  ot  Tainniha-maiha  frequently  make  Toy. 
ages  in  American  vessels  to  China,  and  to  Nootka  Sound.  Tie 
manner  m  which  that  xagucious  and  ambitious  ruler  has  profited 
by  the  muniliccncc  of  Capt.  Vancouver,  and  by  the  long  residence 
of  Europeans  on  the  spot,  is  evident  from  the  following  state- 
men  IS  of  iM  v.  T. 

'  It  was  only  in  1792*  that  Captain  Vancouvre  laid  down  the  kedof 
Tama!)  :ma's  first  vessel,  or  rather  craft ;  but  so  assiduously  has  he  appGcd 
himself  to  effect  his  grand  and  favourite  object,  the  establishment  of  s 
naval  force,  that  at  the  period  of  our  arrival  he  had  upwards  of  twenty 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  tons  $  somo  of  them 
were  even  ('opper-bottomed. 

‘  He  was,  however,  at  this  time  much  in  w'ant  of  naval  stores  ;  and,  to 
have  liis  navy  quickly  placed  on  a  respectable  footing,  would  pay  well 
for  them.  He  lias  also  a  certain  number  of  body-guards  to  attend  him, 
independently  of  the  number  of  chiefs  who  are  required  to  accompany 
him  on  all  his  joumies  and  expeditions.*  pp,  60,  6l. 

*  His  body  guards,  who  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  regularly 
disciplined  tnxrps,  go  on  duty  and  relieve  each  other  as  in  Europe,  calling 
out  all  is  Wi  ll  at  every  halt-hour,  as  on  board  ship.  Their  uniform  it 
this  time  was  simply  a  blue  great-coat  with  yellow  facings.*  p.  65, 

While  Taiiiaiha-maiha  is  extending  his  despotic  authority  over 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  group,  he  is  likewise  planning  com- 
nicreial  enterprises;  and  Mr.  T.  thinks  it  probable  that  ere  lone 
he  will  he  able  to  send  his  own  vessels  and  subjects,  to  China  and 
jVorth-West  America.  **  Some  of  his  vessels,”  it  appears  at  pre¬ 
sent,  ‘‘  are  employed  in  carrying  provisions  from  one  island  to 
another  to  supply  liis  warriors  ;  whilst  the  large.st  are  used  ns  men 
of  war.  and  are  oeeasionally  mounted  with  a  few  light  guns.”  p. 
().i.  The  cattle  which  were  left  at  Owhyhe  by  Capt.  Vancouver, 
and,  in  order  their  preservation  and  increase  were  tabooed  or 
consecrated  for  a  term  of  years,  had  become  numerous,  wiki,  and 
mischievous  ;  the  engagement  not  to  destroy  them,  having  been 
punctually  observed. 

(  To  hi'  conchiiUd  in  our  nrxt,) 


Art.  V.  Christian  Theology  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  General 
Character  ot  itevrJation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  A.  M.  8vo. 
pp.  Price  bs.  1805. 

T  N  FI  DFLITY  has  recently  made  a  rapid  and  alarming  progress; 

and  though  we  feel  no  apprehension  of  its  ultimate  defeat  and 
ruin,  vet  w  c  cannot  hut  observe  with  satisfaction  the  united  efforts 

of 
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of  worth,  talent^  and  genius,  in  the  Christian  cause.  It  is  a  foe  who 
must  be  strenuously  opposed,  in  order  to  l)e  vannuished.  When 
scepticism,  like  a  fatal  plague,  infects  the  people,  and  not  only 
prevails  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  community,  but  is  extending 
us  malignant  influence  to  the  lowest,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
the  remedy  with  all  possible  speed  and  skill.  It  unords  us  plea¬ 
sure,  that  the  works  written  in  defence  of  Christianity  have  multi¬ 
plied,  at  least  in  an  equal  ratio  with  those  produced  against  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  ostentatious  pretences  of  intidels,  we  fi^l  no 
hesitation  in  attirming,that  they  have  been  opposed  by  at  least  equal 
talent  and  learning.  The  cavils  also  of  its  iuipugners  have  been 
the  occasion  of  a  more  minute  examination  of  its  solidity;  and 
the  result  has  always  been  favourable  to  tlie  Christian  system. 
Truth,  like  nature,  never  suffers  by  exiunination  ;  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  microscopic  research  tends  to  devcloj)e  new  excellen¬ 
cies,  which  otherwise  perhaps  would  never  have  been  noticetl. 

The  work  now  under  our  review  may  be  termed  a  counterpart 
of  Dr.  Paley’s  Natund  Theology.  It  Wiis  the  design  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
to  examine  and  enforce  tlie  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
which  he  has  done  in  five  distinct  chapters.  In  the  first  of  these 
he  considers  the  nature,  design,  and  importance  of  llevelaiion. 

He  shews  that  the  Christian  religion  is  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly 
nature,  and  luis  a  pre-eminent  respect  to  the  immortal  interests 
of  man :  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  witli  any  other  system  ;  as 
inrtiiitely  surpassing  all,  and  as  being  (xdmively  true :  and  that 
consequently  the  danger  and  guilt  ot  despising  it  is  great ;  for 
whatever  other  knowledge  may  be  useful  in  its  place,  this  only  ' 
ran  furnish  us  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality  and  glory." 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  L.  considers  the  unity  of  divine 
truth,  as  displayed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  disj)ensations.  He 
diews,  that  its  character  is  not  to  be  deterinined  by  a  few,  sin- 
plo,  detached  parts,  but  by  the  mutual  relation,  dependence,  and 
colu  iencc  of  these  parts,  and  by  those  general  lights  which  arise 
from  the  analogy  ot  faith  and  a  just  comparison  of  one  parallel 
j>assago  of  Scripture  with  another."  He  maintains  liiat  the  Gospel 
ii  nearly  coeval  with  the  Fait;  and  traces  the  connexion  bc'twecn 
tlie  GhI  and  New  Testaments,  by  tlie  first  promise,  the  seed  of 
the  woman  sliall  bruise  tlic  serpent’s  bean,"  the  preservation  of 
tlie  .lows  under  the  Mosaic  dispcusatioii,  the  types  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  which  are  explained  and  fulfilled  in  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation  of  tlie  (iospi'l.  Under  this  head,  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
Some,  who,  affixing  no  bounds  to  tlicir  imagination,  convert  every 
tnimiie  circumsUince  of  the  Jewish  ritual  into  some  point  of  doc¬ 
trine,  is  severely  censured.  He  guards  his  readers  against  coni- 
tnitting  themselves  to  teachers  of  this  visionary  complexion. 

*  Tlicy  open  a  door  to  the  most  dangerous  enthusiasm,  and  render  the 
^Vord  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  vain  imaginations.  Pious  ignorance  is 
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too  apt  to  listen  to  this  species  of  error,  because  it  does  not  consittiQ  t 
formal  renunciation  of  any  part  of  Scripture,  but  affects  to  soar,  witbi 
sublime  mysticism,  above  the  general  and  appointed  sources  of  know, 
ledge,  aud  to  give  to  the  Word  of  God,  under  the  semblance  of  an  citn. 
ordinary  reverence  for  it,  such  a  fulness  and  plenitude  of  meaning  « 
seems  to  honour  h,  whilst  it  is  at  war  with  common  sense,  with  crery 
just  canon  of  interpretation,  and  leads  consequentially  to  undermine  that 
very  Revelation  which  it  thus  presumes  to  admire  and  extol.  1$ 
this  line  of  conduct  obnoxious  to  the  condemnation  of  “  adding  to  the 
word  of  God  r’*  pp.  7b.  77  • 

The  third  chapter  abounds  with  d  variety  of  useful  and  import- 
a!»l  ohservations  on  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  which  the 
Chiislian  religion  should  produtc,  more  especially  in  its  minis¬ 
ters  ;  and  of  the  im  ans  most  conducive  to  this  important  end. 

ilic  close  of  this  chapter,  is  the  following  appropriate  and  ener¬ 
getic  address  to  ministers. 

^  l{  thus  prepared,  you  enter  upon  your  holy  profession — if  you  be  thus 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  “  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  you  will 
uot  be  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  vain  doctrine,”  but  will 
po;iscss  within  your  moral  constitution,  that  lailast  which  shall  enable  you 
to  weatlier  out  the  wintry  storms  to  which  you  will  be  exposed  in  the 
dangerous  voyage  of  human  life.  For  dangers  and  dithcultleg,  opposi¬ 
tion.  aiul  contemj)t,  you  must  expect ;  the  very'  nature  of  your  ministeri¬ 
al  function  implies  the  former,  and  all  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  it  will 
lint  exempt  or  secure  you  from  the  latter.  The  truth  will  offend. 

You  will  be  regarded  as  enemies  by  some,  for  no  other  reason,  but  “be¬ 
cause  you  (ell  them  the  truth.”  i  he  truth  condemns  their  lax  conduct, 
and  iheir  hifulrl  creed,  which  is  founded  upon  it.  To  live  in  thecon- 
Si'ii  rices  of  such  men,  as  :i  w  itness  against  them,  is  all  that  is  desirable,  a> 
long  as  they  are  at  ei\mity  w^ith  God.  Hy  consistency,  however,  you  will 
Oititmaml  their  esteem  j  for  men  often  deny  w  hat  they  cannot  disbelieve, 
and  ridicule  w  hat  they  cannot  but  silently  revere.  \\  Jiatcvcr  oppsition 
tiierefore  you  may  meet  with  from  the.  supine  indifference  of  some,  or  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  othcr> — whatever  misrepresentations  may,  w'ith secret 
but  nialignaru  iiulustry ,  be  circulated  with  a  view  toeloud  your  character, n( 
cli  preeiate  your  ministry — and  how'cver  such  vague  and  idle  reports  may 
l'v‘*  received  wiili  a  kind  of  inw'ard  complacency  by  those  who  affect  even 
candourarrd  (dirk-tian  charity,  and  from  wliom  heller  things  might  ha\e 
been  expected:  let  uot,  however,  tlie  co.irse  and  vulgar  ribaldry  of  the 
pr(»1anc,  the  silent  (  ('luenipt  of  ilie  pliaiisaieal,  nor  that  fasti<lious  delicacy 
which  is  often  more  shocked  at  .»  breach  of  llie  artificial  forms  of  polite¬ 
ness  tlrnn  of  the  sacred  duties  of  Ghrisiiaii  morality,  deter  you  from  making 

full  proof  of  your  ministry,  of  appro;  ing  yourselves  to  God  as  w'orkmcn 
lliat  nceil  not  to  be  ashamed.”  'pI'*  ^  ^ 

I  lu‘  subject  ot  \\\Q  fourth  cba|)t(  r  i.s,  that  doctrine  wbicb 
ti  commanding  influence  in  ilu*  I’lnistian  system;  and  lb  c  best 
iiu  diod  oi  cni’on-ing  tbl>  and  oil.  'i-  imidamcnial  articles  ol 
hv»i\  udiL’tori.*'  Tbcgryal  doetriiic  alluded  to  istirat  ol  lho  lonii^^sioii 
('t  rills  linoiigh  tiro  expiatorv  sanilicc  orj('srjs  C’irri^t.  It  is  tins 
ju:?ily  gives  the  Ghi^siian  disp<'u>aiioii  ilic  gracious  an 
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rtjrlni?  character  it  possesses,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  (ilnd 
Twinir^,’*  (jood  News.”  The  best  method  oF  enforcing 

this  dectrine,  as  well  as  all  others  connected  w  ith  it  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  lie  considers  to  be  that  oF  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Clirht,  not  with  ‘‘  enticini^  words  of  man  5  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
siraiioii  oF  the  Spirit  and  of  power.”  1’hc  (Jospel  is  to  be  eiifor- 
itd  on  the  principles  oF  revelation,  not  oF  philosophy. 

TUiiJi/th  chapter  is  intitled,  “  OF  the  ^^ature  and  Attributes  of 
God;  the  relation  and  dependence  oF  his  creatures,  and  the 
duties  resulting  From  this  relation  and  dependence— oF  Adam's 
ctute  Ud'orc  and  after  the  Full ;  and  the.  provision  made  For  hi:i 
nstoration  to  the  image  oF  his  Maker — ot  the  nature  oF  this  re¬ 
storation,  with  some  important  observations  connected  with  it.” 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  particular 
analysis  oF  this  part  oF  the  work.  We  can  only  say,,  lliat  it  re- 
hues  chiefly  to  the  Fall,  the  restoration  hy  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  doctrine oF divine  influence  and  regeneration;  subjects  which 
are  discussed  in  an  interesting  and  masterly  manner. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  L.  very  properly  contends  For  the  utility  of 
learning  to  a  minister  oF  the  gospel;  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
makes  a  charitable  allowance  for  the  mistakes  to  which  some  are 
exposed  by  the  want  oF  literary  advantages.  We  regret  that  he 
has  depreciated  the  sterling  value  oF  bis  text,  by  the  alloy  oF  pre¬ 
judice,  which  he  has  infused  into  a  long  note  at  the  end  of  hi:} 
work,  lie  there  betrays  a  disposition  to  join  the  hue  and  cry, 
equally  irrational  and  malignant,  of  Jacobinism,  against  tlie  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  itinerant  preachers,  who,  however  deFeetiveoFin- 
furniaiion,  are  certainly  aiming  at  nothing  else  than  the  religious 
and  moral  benefit  of  their  profligate  or  more  ignorant  neig)d>ours. 
It  is  well  known,  that  these  do  not  in  general  aci  independently, 
hut  are  subservient  to  some  religious  association,  either  of  inetho- 
‘Ibls  or  (li>scnier.s.  It  is  very  un'iikely,  that  these  societies,  For  their 
erdllr,  would  sanction  persons  ‘^notoriously  had  both  in 
iiu*ir  prin(‘i[)les  and  jiractice.”  If  others  arc  “  doubtful  in  re- 
Wt  of  tlu'ir  piety  and  loyalty,”  tlial  doubt  Fulness  implies  that 
•licydo  not  niter  disb)yalty  in  tlu'ir  predications.  “  I’Acn  those,” 
'iiV'j  Mr.  Lloyd,  “  who  are  truly  pious  among  them,  are  comnion- 
ly  prom*  like  tlic  re.st,  to  vilify  tlic  clergy'.’’  We  believe,  that 
however  mistaken  many  of  these  persons  may  he  in  some  of  their 
religious  sentiments,  a  large  majority  of*  them  prove  themselves, 
hytluir  general  conduct,  to  be  “  truly  jiious.”  These,  however, 
if’cording  to  Mr.  li.  commonly  vilify  the  clergy.  From  an  exten- 
'•'0  ami  accurate  incpiiry  into  this  subject,  we  arc  convinced, 
tluit  siicb  instances  arc  very  uncommon  ;  and  that  they  are  uni- 
''*r«.ally  (li>;(»()untcnanccd  by*  the  associations  on  which  ifieseindi- 
are  drpendctit.  We  quote  a  paragraph  that  is  illustrative 
-  Mr.  Lloyd’s  niode  of  reasoning  on  this  topic. 

3‘B 
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*  I  must  say  then  that  these  irregular  teachers  are  fine  tools  for  tbe 
Jacobin,  though  1  myself  have  no  proof  that  they  have  been  uiedb^ 
him  for  seditious  and  revolutionary  purposes.  1  have  occasionally  coo- 
versed  with  some  Methodists  on  the  subject,  who  have  repelled  the  a- 
•inuation  with  the  utmost  degree  of  honest  and  pious  indignation, « 
being  an  insult  to  their  understandings,  as  well  as  their  principlet :  bat 
these  very  men,  on  further  discourse  with  them,  I  found  to  be  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  machinations  of  Jacobinism,  and  prone  also  to  abuse  tie 
Clergy ;  and  where  is  the  Jacobin  who  does  not  join  them  in  the  cry, 
with  an  aspect  of  puritanical  devotion,  and  with  a  teal  which  anti- 
eipates  the  subversion  of  all  the  established  institutions  ?*  p.  377. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  author  should  think  that  he  **  must,” 
or  can  with  propriety,  say,”  what  is  contradictory  to  the  facts 
that  he  alledges.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  pert'ea 
ignorance  of  the  machinations  of  Jacobinism,”  adduced  tosup- 

I>ort  imputations  of  disloyalty ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  lie  the 
ast.  We  firmly  believe,  that  the  Methodists  are  profoundly  ig. 
norant  in  this  respect ;  and  we  hope  they  will  for  ever  coniinoe 
to  be  so.  It  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  see  another  edition  of 
Mr.L.*s  valuable  w  ork,  disburdened  of  this  ungracious  appendage. 
Let  him  anticipate  what  his  feelings  will  be,  if,  by  his  ground- 
less  insinuations,  he  arms  the  lewd  and  the  base  with  weapom 
that  shall  he  stained  with  the  blood  of  inofi'ensive  and  benevolent, 
though  illiterate,  individuals.  We  have  know^n  such  an  effect 
produced  by  such  a  cause ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
It  may  occur  again.  A  Jacobin  with  an  aspect  of  puritanictl 
devotion,”  we  apprehend  to  be  rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  «imi- 
lima  cygno, 

f)f  the  trifling  faults  which  we  have  observed  in  the  style  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  only  caution  the  author  against  such  epi¬ 
thets  ns  protoplast,  supcixacaneom,  8ic.  In  general  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  manly  and  polished,  and  his  sentiments  arc  solid  and 
cvangtdical. 


Art.  VI.  Okscrvnttons  on  Charity  Schools.  Female  Friendly  Socictici, 
and  other  Subjects. connected  wuth  the  Views  of  the  Ladies*  Commit¬ 
tee.  By  Catherine  Cappe.  8vo,  pp.  194.  Price  4s.  (jd.  Hatch- 
ard,  Johnson,  Mawman.  1805. 

'TMIOUGIl  it  was  not  without  some  pleasing  anticipations 
^  that  we  took  up  this  little  volume,  yet  we  could  net  have 
promised  ourselves  the  great  pleasure  which  we  have  enjoyed  in 
ilic  ptTusal.  The  insipidity  through  which  we  are  frequently 
obliged  to  wade,  might  plead  our  apology  for  tardiness  of  ex- 
p<  ctation :  but  could  we  ahvays  he  illumined  by  such  pure  beaim 
of  good  sense,  and  warmed  with  such  a  genial  glow  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  as  the  present  ^hlication  is  adapted  to  ditfusc,  who  would 
not  he  Heviewers  f  The  fair  autlior,  indeed,  seems  so  great  au 
adept  in  the  heroic  feats  of  charity,  that  she  commands  with 
absolute  sway,  and  conquen  almost  without  resistance. 

subject, 
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ttbjfct,  it  is  tnie,  gives  her  great  advantage ;  and  inferior  Uu 
loots  to  those  of  Mrs.  C.  might  produce  a  deep  impression,  whed 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  female  poor.  That  tlic  most  serious  and 
jndetatigable  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  enriy  culture  and 
permanent  amelioration,  is  of  the  last  importance  to  humanity  in 
general, and  to  our  own  nation  especially;  while  labouring  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  in  the  uianagcment  of  the  poor.  We  arc  persuaded; 
that  to  furnish  good  poor  mens’  wives  would  go  far  towanl  a 
relief  from  many  existing  evils,  and  would  promote  in  a  high 
fie^rce  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  of  happiness. 

Ai  this  is  a  volume  which  furnishes  no  food  for  criticism,  we 
shall  but  present  to  our  readers  the  hill  of  fare,  and  lay  before 
them  such  a  view  us  may  tempt  them  to  take  their  chair  at  thiii 
least  of  charily. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  the  formation  of  the  Ladies* 
Committee,  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  Society  for  Bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  gave  rise  to  the  immediate  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  volume. 

*  With  perfect  truth  I  can  affirm,  that  no  event  has,  of  many  years, 
given  me  equal  pleasure  with  that  which  I  have  received  from  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Ladies’  Committee ;  of  which,  however,  it  happened,  that 
1  did  not  hear,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  Tlie  long  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  as  I  have  thought,  unimportant  controversy,  respecting  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Sexes,  will  now,  I  ho|)c,  give  way  to  a  no- 
bh  contest.  Higher  moral  attainments  could  excite  no  jealousy.  TIic 
Husband  will  not  complain  of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  Wife,  or 
the  Son,  of  the  affection,  the  care,  or  the  kind  judicious  treatment 
ibeivn  him  by  his  Mother.  Here  too  an  ample  field  is  ojiencd  for  rea¬ 
dies  who  have  never  fonned  these  connections,  to  become  eminently 
useful  and  respectable.  In  the  present  state  of  Society  in  this  Country', 
nuny  must  of  necessity  remain  single ;  and  if  the  period  .should  ever 
arrive,  when  virtuous  young  Women  will  refuse  to  connect  themselvef 
with  Men  of  profligate  character,  the  number  would  be  far  greater.* 

pp.  viii,  IX. 

Mrs.  C.  then  pleads  against  throwing  children  promiscuously 
«nio  work-houses,  where  they  are  trained  up  along  with  vice 
tnaiiired  to  rankness ;  and  recommends  sej)arating  tliem  into 
distinct  apartments,  which  she  t^ould  call  public  charity  schools; 
lo  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  not  supported  by  pn- 
nsh  rales.  The  necessity  of  every  institution  for  the  care  of 
prls  being  superintended  by  females,  she  tlien  abundantly  proves. 
In  sjx^cifying  what  female  children  should  be  received  into  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  she  recommends  all,  and  llibse  only,  who  are  de- 
pnved  of  the  advantages  of  the  mother’s  care«  ileic  she  for¬ 
cibly  pleads  against  excluding  tlie  offspring  of  illicit  connec- 
iions.  An  inquiry,  whether  children,  whose  parents  arc  still 
uuiig  by  honest  labour,  would  not  be  belter  euucated  at  home, 
i^«d.>*  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  social  afleclioiis  should  not 
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be  violated;  but  that,  in  such  cases^  day  scliools  would  be pre. 
fcral>!c.  In  opposition  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  apprenticing 
out  girls  for  their  lal)our,  Mrs.  C.  employs  all  the  weight  of  htr 
eloquence,  'i’hc  suhjc'ct  of  female  l»enctit  clubs  is  then  con¬ 
sidered;  and  the  volume  closes  with  some  sensible  and  pious  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Ladies’  (’oinmittee,  the  dilliculties  with  which  it 
has  to  struggle,  and  the  hopes  which  it  may  indulge. 

An  Appendix  furnishes  to  the  public  many  useful  documents, 
well  adapted  to  a^isist  those  readers,  who  may  be  roused  by  this 
work  to  benevolent  exertions.  May  they  l)e  as  numerous  and 
jealous  as  the  author’s  fondest  expectations  ! 

e  insert  the  foliowing  passage,  because  we  revere  the  fed-  I 
ings  by  which  it  was  dictated. 

‘  The  cultivation  of  the  social  and  pious  affections,  namely,  gentle¬ 
ness  of  temper,  kindness  of  heart,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
ought  to  form  as  prominent  a  feature  of  the  female  character  in  the 
lowest,  as  in  the  highest  walks  of  life.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat  iIkmc 
situations  arc  most  desirable  and  most  conducive  to  happiness,  other 
<'irciimstances  not  being  extremely  adverse,  where  the  tender  charities 
that  bind  together  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  can  with 
most  advantage  take  root  and  be  successfully  cultivated.  ^Vhcre  is  the 
heart  that  has  not  glowed  with  delight  when  reading  the  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  night  of  the  Ayreshire  hard  ?  And  in  what  is  it  that  consists  its 
principal  charm,  if  not  in  the  simple  delineation  of  those  blest  affec¬ 
tions,  that  constitute  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  Man  ?  But  could 
these  atfeclions  be  cultivated  to  equal  advantage  in  a  Charity  School?— 
Assuredly,  the  ardent  prayer  of  a  btdoved  and  revered  parent,  would  i 
sink  deeper  into  the  heart  than  all  the  labours  of  mere  official  instruc¬ 
tion  !’  pp.  31,  32. 

A  sincere  wish  to  «'o-(>pcrate  in  abolishing  a  ruinous  practice,  1 
will  apologise  for  enlarging  our  extracts,  with  tin*  author’s  judi¬ 
cious  di'icriminatiou  Ix  tween  the  apprenticing  of  boys  and  girls. 

*  A  Boy,  placed  out  tf»  learn  a  trade,  is  considered  as  being  upon 
some  sort  of  equality  with  his  Master;  the  Girl,  as  liis  slave.  'IV 
Boy  is  hereafter  to  till  a  similar  station ;  the  Girl,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  that  is  esteemed  altosjether  decradiug ;  he  is  to  learn  a  ! 
trade,  cciisideied,  by  his  Master  at  least,  as  highly  respectable;  sV  j 
is  taught  nothing,  but  to  labor,  often  beyond  Iut  strength,  in  tV  \ 
most  menial  occupations,  and  to  tremble  at  the  frown  of  her  tyrant.  ' 
Miould  a  Boy,  unluppily,  be  seduced  into  vice,  of  which,  however,  gf- 
neially  speaking,  there  is  not  C(pial  dinger,  lie  may  reform,  or  at  ; 
the  d»>or  is  still  open  to  reformation,  for  he  does  not  thereby  Ionc,  wlnt 
may  he  called  his  cast ;  but  if  a  Girl  is  seduced,  where  is  she  to  pauv? 

Is  she  not  gene  rally  compelled  to  travel  onward  in  the  same  downward 
roa<l,  corrupted,  and  corrupting,  till  at  length,  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
worn  out  by  accumukitt'd  wretchedness,  she  sinks,  prematurely,  into  an 
unhallowed  grave  !’  pp.  53,  54.  | 

breaking  of  the  ilifiieurties  against  whicii  she  had  to  conlcn‘l 
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in  <stal)lisliing  ii  female  benefit  club,  Mm.  C.  subjoins  a  note, 
wiiieli  \vc  here  insert,  because  it  more  tliorouglilj  accords  with 
our  own  views  and  feelings,  than  some  of  her  religious  observa¬ 
tions,  which  yet  were  well  intended. 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  these  particulars  w'crc  it  not  to 
shew,  as  an  encouragement  to  others,  that  zeal  and  perseverance  alone,  if 
cxcritd  with  tolerable  prudence,  may  be  productive  of  considerable  cf- 
trets. — I  would  have  added  moreover,  and  if.  above  all,  ihc  motives  le 
riiiht  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  why  should  I  not  add  this  ?  For  if  it 
be  true  that  the  smallest  circumstances  in  his  hand  may  be  productive  of 
ihc  greatest  events ;  that  he  guides  unseen  the  apparently  trivial  affairs 
of  a  family,  a  parish,  o**  a  district,  as  well  as  the  various  revolutions  of 
a  province,  an  empire,  a  planet,  or  the  Universe,  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
light  importance  so  to  regulate  our  undertakings,  iiowevcr  small  they 
may  ap{)ear,  or  however  insignificant  the  Agent  employed,  so  as  tliat 
we  may  have  a  w  ell  grounded  hope  of  his  blessing,  on  whom  all  things 
thus  depend,  and  w  ho,  to  adopt  the  energetic  language  of  an  Apostle, 

is  all,  in  aP  !”  *  p.  74. 

Wc  recommend  to  all  promoters  of  benefit  clubs,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  ladies  at  York,  who  adopted  the  calculations  of 
Dr.  Ihice  as  a  basis,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  advice  in 
forming  the  rules  of  tlieir  institution.  Mr.  Morgan’s  obliging 
and  explicit  answer  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  fairly  counting  the  cost,  Mrs.  C.  an¬ 
ticipates  the  various  difhenlties  which  may  obstruct  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Ijiulies’  ("omniittec. 

‘  In  the.  first  place,  it  must  be  expected,  that  in  their  owm  rank  of 
life,  the  objects  of  the  Committee  will  meet  with  opposition.  The  gay, 
the  thoughtless,  the  unprincipled,  and  the  completely  dissipated,  will 
not  approve  of  an  example,  which  tacitly  arraigns  their  own  conduct. 
They  will  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  in  general  it  is  right  for  every  one 
to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power  but  they  will  object  to  particukir 
plans ; — tliey  will  declaim  against  the  ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  the 
lower  orders,  will  enumerate  how  many  scliemcs  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  for  their  relief  and  reformation,  and  will  finally  perhaps 
declare,  that  ilie  ease  is  altogether  hopeless.  Some,  liowrcver,  possibly 
^ill  give  their  money  j  but  their  time,  tliey  will  declare  they  cannot  be¬ 
stow  on  plans  that  appear  to  them  altogether  visionary.  We  will  not 
enquire  in  what  manner  this  precious  time  of  theirs  is  actually  bestowed, 
but  Uicy  must  allow  us  to  w  ish,  for  their  ow'ii  happiness,  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  that  they  w'ould  seriously,  ingenuously,  and  candidly,  make 
the  important  enquiry  themselves  r  pp.  115,  lib. 

While  we  hope  that  this  elegant  essay  on  practical  licnevo- 
Icnee  w  ill  fall  into  many  hands,  we  expect  that  the  nohle-niind- 
od,  of  either  sox,  will  strongly  syinpaihi/c  with  the  benevolent 
•Author,  and  lose  every  oth(‘r  coiiteiiiion  for  superiority,  in  that 
striving  trhich  shall  most  eHTectually  promote  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  in  their  re^p'^ctive  spheres  of  jietion, 

:)  J  Art. 


Art.  VIT.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey;  cora^ 
piled  from  the  best  and  most  authentic  Historians,  valuable  Recordt 
and  Manuscripts  in  the  Public  OfTices  and  Libraries,  and  in  private 
Hands.  With  a  1  ac  Simile  Copy  of  Domesday,  engraved  on  thirteen 
Plates.  Ry  the  late  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  Rector  of  Paper- 
harrow,  and  Vicar  of  Godaiming  in  that  County,  continued  to  the 
present  time  by  William  Bray,  of  Shire,  Esq.  Fellow  and  Treasurer 
of  die  So<'iety  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  I.  large  folio,  pp.850. 
Price  5l.  5s.  White,  Nichols.  1804. 

^'pOrOfiUAlMllCAL  history,  although  of  less  extensive  in- 
icrcst,  and  less  adapted  to  the  display  of  genius  than  the 
history  of  an  einfiirc,  requires  in  no  small  degree  the  resources  of 
learning,  and  the  exertions  of  patient  industry.  The  mighty  vo* 
Itiihe,  wliich  now  lies  before  ns,  discovers  greater  diligence  of 
Tcsearch  than  many  a  performance  that  has  been  dignified  with 
the  character  of  national  history,  and  has  excited  general  alien: 
lion  and  applause.  Nor  are  the  humbler  records  of  a  district  to 
lie  regarded  as  barren  of  amusement  or  of  instruction.  Small 
ns  the  scone  of  action  is  comparatively,  the  same  dispositions  of 
the  mind  will  characterize  the  inhabitants.  Genius  will  in¬ 
vent,  emulation  will  strive,  ambition  will  rage,  and  benevolence 
will  open  itshatul  and  heart,  in  the  town  or  the  hamlet;  as  w’tllai 
in  the  crowded  mart,  or  the  public  assembly  ;  at  the  council  board, 
or  in  the  field. 

the  researches  of  the  inquisitive  and  intelligent  in  tiraei 
])ast,N\e  are  indehted  for  the  preservation  of  authentic  dopuments, 
from  which  we  iearii  their  inslitufrons,  or  by  which  w  e  investigate 
tiieir  manners.  Sometimes  we  almost  enter  into  their  privacies, 
converse  with  them  in  the  domestic  circle,  accompany  them  in 
the  sacred  proetssion,  attend  them  in  feats  of  arms,  or  visit 
the  memorials  of  their  mortality.  Obligations  which  we  owe 
to  the  learned  of  fornu'r  ages,  prompt  us  to  transfer  similar  ad- 
vaiiuurcs  tp  our  successors.  That  laudable  curiosity  which  we 
tlireci  toward  periods  long  since  past,  will  in  its  turn  be  directed 
towaid  the  present  time:  and  it  may  be  well  torus  to  reflect, 
that  our  follies  and  vices,  our  frivolities  and  fiishions,  our  senti¬ 
ments  and  caprices,  will  excite  the  same  reflections  in  our  poste¬ 
rity,  as  those  of  our  ancestors  excite  in  us. 

Ihit  the  benefits  of  research  are  not  limited  to  amusement,  nor 
e  ven  moral  instruction.  Many  charitable  Institutions  have 
been  suspended  for  want  of  preserving  the  records  of  their  cn- 
clo’vmeiits:  many  benevolent  donations  have  been  lost,  because 
the  objects  of  them  were  ignorant  how  and  >vhere  to  apply 
for  them:  aiul  even  family  estates  are  sometimes  alienated 
from  their  proper  owners,  by  the  loss  of  papers,  or  the  defi- 
cicnev  of  i>ioofs  of  consanguinity.  Tlic  county  historian  cour 

tribute? 
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trihotes  materially  to  correct  these  evils.  Mis  plan  embraces 
thf  c^nealogtcs  of  families,  the  histories  of  institutions,  the  me¬ 
morials  of  reinurkabie  persons,  the  udvantages  or  disadvantages 
of  local  situations,  descriptions  of  churches,  of  mansions,  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  of  schools,  and,  in  short,  whatever  is  reinarkable,  whe¬ 
ther  as  productions  of  nature,  or  works  of  art;  whether  a  river, 
or  a  bridge  over  it ;  w  hether  a  well  planted  garden,  or  a  solitary 
tree.  lie  records,  for  public  advantage,  the  history,  and  the 
sute,  of  every  town,  parish,  and  district  on  which  he  can  pro* 
cure  useful  infoi  ination. 

Such  has  been  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Manning  on  behalf 
of  the  county  of  Surrey.  From  a  preface  by  Mr.  Bray,  we  leam 
that  the  author  did  not  live  to  publish  the  work  himself ;  and 
that  his  editor  ha<  added  many  articles,  which  are  distinguished 
by  asterisks.  We  have  also  in  this  preface,  a  co!icise  account  of 
Mr.  M.,  which  is  a  very  proper  appendage  to  the  work. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  introduction,  comprising  a  brief 
desen prion  of  the  county,  its  civil,  military,  and  ccclesiastit'al 
estahlisiiments.  This  contains  much  learning  and  information, 
foi  part  of  w’hich  it  is  beholden  to  the  editor.  The  list  of  she* 
rids  commences,  A.  D.  1 154.  Copthorn  Hundred  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  some  thorn  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  hrad^  or 
ibr  its  situation  on  some  considerable  eminence,  both  which  ideas 
ere  included  in  the  Saxon  word  cop  or  cope.  Eiihorn  or  Eld»thorri 
Hundred,  in  Middlesex,  was  so  called  from  an  old  thorn:  and 
SpcUhorn  Hundred  from  another,  whose  situation  might  ren* 
der  it  a  useful  land  mark,  from  the  Saxon  spc//tait,  to  declart 
or  point  out.  The  county  of  Surrey  was  bound  to  furnish  sun¬ 
dry  victuals  to  the  royal  household  on  special  occasions.  In 
1254,  38  Hen.  HI.  it  furnished  200  conies,  300  fowls,  100  par¬ 
tridges,  2  brawns,  4000  dishes,  500  cups,  200  platters,  100 
benche  s,  for  the  feast  of  St.  Edwaid,  Oct.  13.  In  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  it  furnished  in  Apiil,  15  veals,  out 
of  155 ;  10  bacon  flitches,  out  of  150,  on  Good  Friday ;  25  veals, 
out  of  217,  in  May ;  and  30,  out  of  bO,  in  September.  This  luit 
Is  so  great  a  proportion,  as  to  indicate  some  error. 

VVe  wish  that  we  could  communicate  to  our  readers  even  an 
abridged  account  of  the  ditVerent  tenures  of  land,  as  collected  in 
this  introduction ;  but  we  tind  it  impossible.  VV'e  advise,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  are  dissatisfied  w’iih  their  lot,  in  the  present 
times,  to  reflect  on  that  of  the  Fillans,  in  former  periods  of  our 
history.  Some  of  these  were  Villa  et  Gleba  atcripti,  annexed 
tothcsoiV;  others  were  the  personal  property  the  lord,  and 
Habie,  as  such,  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  transferred  at  pleasure. 
From  the  first  are  derived  our  modern  copyholders.  Part  ViU 
bns  could  acquire  no  property ;  if  they  ran  away,  they  might 
be  claimed  like  bea'^ts,  or  other  chattek.  Their  children  were 
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the  pro]>orty  of  tlic  lord ;  the  males  were  called  Nativi,  the  fc.  ; 
males  \t  lfs.  If  a  parent  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with.  ! 
out  lirst  obtaining  |>ermission  from  his  lord,  the  latter  mi^ 
bring  his  aelion  against  the  husband,  as  a  purloiner  of  bU 
perty. 

As  to  the  ancient  military  establishment,  it  appears  that  in  the 
loth  lidward  11.  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  (exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Chichester)  furnished  o()0  foot;  and  ‘^in  iIk; 
xxxvilb  yere  of  the  noble  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  Henry  the 
\  lllth.,  cccc  able  men  with  their  capitaynes,  of  which  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  Southwmk  furnislicd  vj  archers,  xiiij  billinen.’* 

In  the  ecclesiastical  de[)artiiRnt,  the  names  of  various  eminent 
men  o(‘cur,  ;is  well  antiently  as  more  n'ceiuly.  e  have  also  a 
copy  of  Cromwelfs  Imjuiry  into  Ecclcsiajjtictd  matters  in  thb 
county.  'I’he  conscijuent  advice  of  the  commissioners  appt>ar^ 
to  be  founded  on  just  principles,  and  to  be  given  with  the  best 
intentions.  We  are  sorry  that  tlie  confusion  of  the  limes  in¬ 
terrupted  it.  Had  such  an  inquiry  been  executed  lliroiighooi 
England,  it  might  tiavc  done  much  toward  relieving  the  present 
inconveniences  of  many  deserving  clergymen. 

I’hc  work  proceeds  in  an  orderly  manner  to  describe  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  county,  the  parishes,  tlte  manors,  and  other  divi¬ 
sions,  into  which  the  hundreds  arc  distributed,  linder  iltese  an 
given  the  general  boundaries,  the  history  of  particular  places, 
churches,  remarkable  institutions,  legacies,  endowments,  por¬ 
tions  to  young  men  and  maidens  to  help  them  to  begin  the  world, 
with  their  regulations  and  requisitions;  not  omitting  the  comme¬ 
moration  of  persons  who  have  concluded  their  course  in  this  trou¬ 
blesome  wond.  Incidentally,  we  arc  informed  of  many  inte¬ 
resting  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  ancient  slate  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  o])inions  and  manners  of  oiir  forefathers. 
Some  articles  wiiieh  occur  are  amusing;  hut,  in  general,  the  work 
proceeds  regularly  according  to  its  main  intention:  and  it  will  be 
i'ound  useful  to  the  gcm*alogist,  the  historian,  the  antiquan, 
an«l,  in  particular,  to  gentlemen  of  the  county.  We  incliiK- 
also  to  judge,  that  the  linguist  may  reap  eonsiderahle  advantage 
from  a  work  like  this;  as  we  think  that  an  intimate  acquaintanie 
with  our  otifriHu/  language,  might  properly  form  a  branch  ot  our 
system  of  liberal  education.  V\  ho  can  justly  estimate  the 
import  of  terms  and  phras<*s  in  use  among  us,  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  original  powers  and  a[)plication  r  We  com¬ 
mend  the  attention  of  Mr.  Manning  in  placing  Domesday  book 
at  the  head  of  his  antient  authorities:  it  is  a  respect  due  to  that 
venerable  legister.  \N  e  have  thirteen  fa c  simile  f)iatcs  transcrib¬ 
ed  from  it.  'I  hcsc  add  greatly  to  the  curiosity  of  the  volume,  and 
the  respective  portions  of  them  serve  as  so  many  texts  at  the  head 

of  each  pariK'hial  tlt>cription :  to  which  is  subjoined  a  comnunUi^lj 
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in  the  prosecutioo  of  the  work.  The  plates  are  very  properly 
accompanied  by  a  letter-press  copy;  iu  which  the  terms,  abbre¬ 
viated  in  the  original,  are  piinied  at  full  length.  The  Knglish 
reader,  also,  may  tind  a  translation,  under  the  divisions  of  the 
respective  propriclois,  in  the  progress  of  this  work.  W  e  have 
thought  it  a  desideratum  for  the  geography  of  England,  that 
an  abstract  should  be  published  of  Domesday  book,  iti  w  hich 
the  descriptions  of  property  should  be  arranged  under  ilic  st've- 
ral  hundreds,  instead  of  the  names  of  ancient  proprietors.  'This, 
indeed,  is  more  necessary  in  many  other  counties  than  in  that 
ot  Surrey :  as  in  the  latter,  the  hundreds  lefiiain  nearly  in  tlii  ir 
original  state;  while  in  others,  three  or  four  of  those  euutneiaud 
in  Domesday  book,  arc  usually  joined,  to  compose  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  present  arrangement.  Even  the  ancient  names  of 
ihc  fointcen  hundreds  have  sulVered  little  variation  :  they  ap¬ 
pear  nearly  as  in  the  modern  maps;  exe<*pt  that  the  lands  of 
the  Hisliop  of  Winchester  now  form  the  liumlied  of  Farnham; 
the  title  of  Ciodlei  has  been  supplanted  hy  lliat  of  (.Mieitscy; 
Wodeton  by  that  of  Dorking ;  i'Ijirchfeide  !)>'  that  of  Ueygate; 
Wulcton  by  that  of  Croydon  ;  and  the  two  hundreds  of  Cope- 
dorne  and  Fingcham,  are  united  in  tltat  of  ('opthorn  in  the 
maps,  although  they  still  remain  distinct  in  the  C’ounty  Hooks, 
j).  xliv. 

Of  the  ancient  manors,  this  volume  contains,  fjiiildford, 
Woking,  Stoke,  Hermundsey,  Ketherhith,  Morton,  Whilling- 
ton,  Keygale,  Kingston,  Uiehmoiul,  IVtcrsliain,  Kew,  Thames 
Dillon,  East  Molesey,  F.wel,  Feehaiii,  CJumsele,  Shire,  Craa- 
!ey,  Dorking.  Cuptl,  and  Godelming. 

It  will  not  be  expe‘eted  that  we  should  minutely  review'  this 
voluminous  work.  W  hoever  is  more  pariieuLtrly  interested  in 
tlic  eouiiiv,  will  doubtless  do  justice  to  himself,  to  the  widow 
()1  the  compiler,  and  to  tlie  underlakiug,  by  his  subscription  in 
lurtherauee  of  the  design.  We  shall  add  a  f(*w  remarks  and  ex- 
tracts,  which  may  lend  eiiliei  to  luiorin  or  to  amuse  our 
readers. 

W  e  arc  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  relieving  the  memory 
ef  our  ancestors  Irom  tlie  gross  iinputalioii  east  ii|)ou  them, 
some  years  agi),  w  hen  a  dihcoveiy  was  inail(*,  that  certain  per¬ 
sons  held  thcii  lands  hy  finding  so  many  vuntricis  (charitably 
interpreted,  strumpets)  the  king’s  use  in  his  visits.  ‘‘  The 
iruth  seems  to  be,”  says  a  note,  p.  Id,  “  that  they  were  hired 
iiomtn,  agn:eablv  to  the  import  of  tlie  original  word,  mereo  or 
mtftor  —  female  servants  lor  tlie  laundiy,  and  other  infe- 
r.or  olhees  of  tlie  houshold.”  W'e  suppose  thoe  meretriccs 
'^oie,  wa^liei women.  Wdiat  absurd  ribaldry  may  the 

tui.cipprehension  of  an  obsolete  term  occubiun  !  I’he  same  fo 
nuie  occurs  uinlcr  CnlUzhiltf  p.  dl  j.  In  the  jyih  of  llcii.  If. 
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the  town  of  rriiclcfonl  being  in  arrear  in  the  sum  of  six  shilUnp 
and  cight-pencc,  it  was  respited  by  the  king,  on  account  of  ikdr 
poverty !  'I  lie  present  land-tax  is  7‘25l.  6s.  4d. 

i>uli*hai!i:ig,  ft  seems,  was  a  necessary  sport  at  Gildeford; 
for,  in  ()  //'/f.  V  III.,  at  the  leet,  or  law-day,  on  Monday  after 
ilie  fe:i>i  of  St.  Hilary,  several  persons  were  elected  for  the  par- 
pose  of  bai’imr  the  hull,  on  the  Monday  next  after  Sr. Martin, un¬ 
der  pnin  of  forfeiting ‘iOs.  apiece.  It  had  been  usual  also,  for 
every  person,  on  h.is  admission  into  the  corporation,  to  enter¬ 
tain  lii'^  menihv  is  thereof  with  a  brcnlxfiist,  and  a  huU-runmng, 
In  .‘JO  rJ /re*.  III.  Eduard  liarrttt  lined  ()s.  8d.  for  the  breakfast, 
biif  he  i^ave  pN dires  that  his  hull  should  r////,  in  competition  with 
ti,  of  his  lUMiihhour.s,  accor^ling  to  cnsloin. 
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Over  the  (  lit ranee  of  the  vestibule,  was  inscrilied  this  distich  ; 
]nvii>e,  iangemii  till  /itnina  nulla facidt as, 

A*  t'dn,  AM.CF,  patent  janua,  mcrisa,  domusA 

*  Over  the  hall  dixjr,  widiin  tlie  porch,  was  inscribed,  InvhUa  cloii^ 
pntco  s-hI  semper  ami  o.  Over  the  kitchen  door,  Fami,  non  Gulce, 
( )ver  the  buttery  do')r,  Siti,  rwn  Flrietati.  Over  the  parlour  door,  Pro- 
I'ls,  linn  Fruvi^.  And  in  the  C(7rner  of  the  great  withdrawing  room 
is  inserted  a  inalberry  tree,  on  the  side  of  which  is  this  inscription: 

tarde  mnriens  ;  on  the  other,  Mouum  cl(h  mori/wri//»,  being  a 
rebus  tni  the  name  of  the  family.  X  pp.  97,  9^* 

In  a  long  indt*,  at  p.  114,  we  have  Mr.  \ranning*s  method 
of  contputin.r  the  present  value  of  commodities,  in  reference 
to  mott(  V,  wliich  he  states  at  sixty  times  more  than  its  nominal 
value  pievioii*^  to  the  Norman  contpicst.  lie  ohserves,  after 


♦  I'ortune  is  evt-ry  thing. — Xot  fortune  but  fate. — Neither  fortune  nor 

fate,  bm .  The  historian  suggests  no  hint  on  the  word 

tluu  is  omiiicd..  prob.ibly  regarding  conjecture  as  not  within  his  province. 
W  e  .siij)[H)s.!  Oils  device  to  intimate  the  inventor’s  belief,  lliat  the  world 
ii  govern  'd,  not  by  chance,  or  fate,  but  according  to  the  will  ot  God 
revealed  in  ihc  bcripliires. 

+  V('  envi(.u<i,  hence;  profane  not  this  recess  ! 

lint,  welcome,  friends,  to  all  tliat  1  j>os.sc88  !— -. 

♦  Shtu  to  a  f«*c,  but  ojx  n  to  a  friend. — For  hunger,  not  gluttony.— 

For  not  drunkenius?:. — For  the  g(x)d,  not  for  the  wicked. — 

mulbvirv  ire  dic»  slowly .-*-Thc  fruit  (MorumJ  soon  \>crishci. 

Huui^ 
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;  Jlume,  that  a  pound  of  silver  has  been  reduced  by  authority  to 
?  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight;  and,  conscijuently,  that  if 
;  ID  ox  was  then  worth  thirty  pence,  its  value  was  7s.  (m1.  of  our 
i  money:  and  the  same  ox  being  supposed  worth  7l.  10s.,  it  will 
!  follow  that  7s.  fkl.  in  EthelstaiiA  lime  was  ecpial  in  value  to  7l. 

■  lOs.,  when  Mr.  Manning  wrote,  probably  thirty  years  ago. 
j  The  value  of  money  had  thereibre,  at  that  time,  decreased  to 
I  ihe  twentieth  part,  at  which  Mr.  M.  has  stated  it;  but  so  ra- 
5  pidly  has  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  augmented  since 
!  dial  |)crioil,  that  money  might  now  be  rated  at  the  sixtieth  part 
f  of  the  real  value  which  it  bore  under  the  Saxon  government. 

I  We  perceive  also,  that  the  income  tax  of  former  days 
I  was  not  better  relished  by  those  who  paid  it,  than  that  of  the 
i  present  (lay  :  and  in  spile  oflhc  hontsty  which  has  been  attributed 
I  to  ancient  limes,  we  find  that  the  manor  of  Woking  was  rated 
I  in  Domesday  book  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  all,  when 
I  itie  demesne  alone  exceeded  a  thousand, 

\  The  parish  register  of  llerinuiulsey  begins  1.54R,  1  Edw.  Vf. 

I  In  IdOt  is  the  following  extraordinary  entry,  p. ‘215. 

August. 

i  '  Tlie  forme  of  a  solemne  vowe  made  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife,  the 
I  man  having  been  longe  absent,  through  which  the  woman  beinge  mar- 
i  ried  to  another  man  tooke  her  againe  as  fblloweth  : 

I  THE  man’s  speech. 

!  *  Elizabeth,  niy  beloved  wile,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  longe 

absriued  my  scalfc  from  thee,  whereby  thou  shouldest  be  occasioned  to 
i  lake  another  m;ui  to  thy  husband.  Therefore  i  do  nowe  v  owc  and  pro- 

■  mise,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  this  companie,  to  take  thee  againe  as 

■  mine  owne  ;  and  will  not  oiiclie  forgive  thee,  but  also  dwell  with  thee, 
and  do  all  other  duties  unto  thee  as  1  promised  at  our  marriage. 

THE  woman’s  speech. 

*  Raphe,  my  beloved  husband,  1  am  right  sorie  that  I  have,  in  thy 
absence,  taken  aiiollier  man  to  be  my  husband  ;  but  here,  before  God 
:  and  this  companie,  i  do  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and  do  promise  to 
kepe  my  scalte  onelie  unto  thrc'  duringe  life,  and  to  performe  all  duties 

■  which  1  first  promised  unto  thee  in  our  marriage. 

THE  PRAYER. 

'  Almightic  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  pardon  our  offences,  and  give  us 
pace  ever  hereafter  to  live  together  in  thy  feare,  and  to  performe  the 
holie  duties  of  m.'irnage  one  to  another,  accordingc  as  wc  arc  taught  in 
thy  holic  word;  for  thy  dear  Son’s  sake,  Jesus.  Amen. 

The  entry  concludes  thus : 

The  first  day  of  August,  1(304.  Raphe  Coodchilde,  of  the  parish  of 
Bcrkingt*,  in  Thames-Strtetf  and  EHudeth  his  wife,  wearc  agreed  to  live 
together,  and  thereupon  gave  their  hands  one  to  another,  making  either 
of  them  a  ^okain  vowe  so  to  doc,  in  the  presence  of 

William  Stere,  Parson , 
Kdward  Coker,  and 
Uiebard  Eire,  Clerk. 

Wc 
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^Ve  leave  this  diOiculty  to  tlie  casuists.  The  renunciation  of  the 
said  Elizabeth  by  licr  second  husband  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  nec'cssary  on  this  occasion.  His  acquiescent 
in  the  transaction,  was  probably  deemed  so  much  less  remark- 
nb!e  than  the  consent  of  the  iirst  husband  to  receive  his  wife 
again,  as  not  to  he  wortliv  of  a  place  in  the  same  register. 

Janu  s  'I'homson^  the  poet,  was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  in  Uichmond  church,  August  C!b  174R,  without 
any  memorial :  but  the  I'arl  of  Buclian  did  Itonour  to  himself,  as 
well  i\^  to  the  poet,  by  placing  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  in  179^. 

e  learn  also,  tliat  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  lion.  Mrs.  Uoscawen  ;  who  has  repaired  his  fa¬ 
vourite  seat  in  the  garrlen,  and  placed  in  it  the  table  on  which 
be  U'^e<l  to  write.  Over  tlte  entrance  is  inscribed — 

‘  Here  Thomson  sung  the  seasons  and  their  cliange.*  p.  A2(j. 

Such  instances  of  rtspect  to  departed  genius,  present  a  plea¬ 
sing  and  striking  contrast,  with  the  devastation,  to  which  the 
beloved  residenec  of  (.‘owiM-.u,  has,  needlessly,  and  disgrace- 
fully,  been  sui>jrclc(l  ! 

The  town  of  Dorking,  we  hope,  will  not  be  oflended,  that  we 
expose  its  ancient  eliaracter  :  tenipina  tnutaiitur,  ct  NOi— -We 
learn,  that,  in  the  reign  of  lien.  \  1.  ‘‘courts  used  to  bo  held 
there  every  ihr<e  w('ek>,  and  in  them  actions  were  brought. 
There  art'  inst.mees  of  .suits  I  istin^  for  six  inonihs;  and  perhaps 
at  lasr,  il»e  damages  worr  four-pence,  and  the  costs  to/re 
]>eneey  ft  st  ems.  tlu*r('fore,  that  in  a  course  of  time,  in  which 
the*  price  of  huteher’s  meat  has  multiplied  .svrew  times,  the  prict 
of  lain  has  multi plit'd  scitnly  times  seven, 

*  Moreover  it  was  presented  at  ilic  court  lect,  Jnno  2  1,  (and  often  re- 
prated)  that  buichci.s,  innkeejx  rs,  tuylors,  liueksters,  millers,  merchants 
drapers,  shoemakers,  smith.s,  turners,  labourers,  bakers,  caqx?nters,  and 
taiiner.s,  took  exetsaive.  prices;  that  the  watch  w:ls  not  kept)  that  tbrrt 
were  several  assaults  ;  an.l  Mat i/f/a  Si/ niom/s  was,  as  presented  in 
termer  yeai.'i,  a  diiiui  ber  of  liiC  peace.’  p.  554. 

Is  lliis  a  picture  ol  the  gr)od  old  times  \vc  have  so  often  heard 
of ! 

In  p.  .580,  we  have  an  account  of  the  life  of  that  able  critic, 
Jrreiniab  M;nkland,  whose  portrait  (in  ayna  tinla!)  is  annexed. 

“  The  town  of  ( Muleiming,”  it  is  observed,  p.  (i-M),  “  will  for 
ever  he  rendered  ineinorahle  by  the  grossest  imposture  ever 
practised  on  Innnan  credulity  in  an  enlightcnea  age;” 
meatt  the  famous  instance  of  Mary  Tx^fts,  reported  to  have 
bf(.Mi  delivered  ot  snndrv  ('<ivevs  of  voting  rtihbits,  bv  Mr.  ‘ST 
Andrr,  surgt'on  and  anatomist  to  bis  Majestv,  who  published 
tbr  ease.  Loud.  17-7-  A  list  of  fiftei'n  publications,  to  whiolt 
ibis  atlair  gave  lisr,  is  inserted.  It  had  for  a  while  a  very  scri- 
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‘  ouieflecton  the  national  appetite,  liahhits  wore  hanishocl  from 
the  table,  and  the  rents  of  rabbit  warrens  sunk  to  iioihiin^.  The 
philosopher,  llhistotif  (who  could  believe  any  thing  but  the  ca¬ 
nonical  Scriptures,  and  w  as  then  about  (iO  years  of  age),  thought 
j  ii  the  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  1  Itlsdras  ii.  8. 

Many  plates  are  attacheil  to  this  volume;  views  of  places, 

I  moniiinents,  seats,  &c.  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  forming 
an  acceptable  addition.  Several  of  them  were  presented  to  the 
vork;  and,  we  learn,  that  others  are  promised,  and  are  ahea<ly 
[  tither  engraved,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  the  artists.  An  old 
map,  shew  ing  the  outlines  of  the  hundreds,  and  the  manors  in- 
j  eluded  in  them,  is  prciixed  lo  the  tac-simile  of  Domesday.  W  c 
I  hope  that  a  good  modern  map  of  the  eimnty  will  he  inserted  in 
the  sequel  of  the  work;  as,  without  sueh  an  illustration,  every 
I  county  history  must  remain  materially  deleelive.  \V*e  are  glad 
that  the  sueceeding  volume  is  in  forwardness,  and  shall  congra- 
iiilate  the  county  of  Surrey  on  the  eonipletion  ol  this  laborious 
and  accurate  history. 


Art.  VIH.  Sacred  Dramas,  intended  chietly  for  Young  Persons.  To 
wliich  is  added,  an  Klegy  in  Four  Parts.  IJy  Jolin  C'ollett,  Master  of 
llie  Academy,  Evesham,  Woieeslershire.  Crown  Hvo.  pp.  230. 
I’ritc  6s.  Longman  and  Co.,  Wilkie  and  Robinson.  180.'). 


TN  the  infancy  of  literature,  the  eomposiiions  of  the  poet,  and 
^  of  the  historian,  were  published  only  hv  n'ciiation  ;  similar 
to  the  rehearsal  of  academical  exercises  in  oiir  universities.  'Fhu 
dramatic  form  of  j)oe try  arose,  therefore,  naturally,  from  tint  pub¬ 
lic  recital  of  the  epic  ;  of  which,  even  w  hen  in  its  riule>t  state,  the 
drama  was  regarded  as  an  improvenn'iit.  Ili  nee,  the  attention, 
not  only  of  Aristotle,  hnt  ev(‘n  of  IL)rae(‘,  when  preserihiiig 
ruli‘s  for  j)oetry,  was  ehitdly  direeled  to  its  drainalie  form.  'Fhe 
h.iler,  Imwever,  though  ///i^yronr/  almost  to  perfeelion  at  an  early 
period,  eontidned  in  its(‘lt  tin*  source;  of  its  degradadon.  4’he 
•illiiiiMiioiiN  of  a  pnl)lie  speetaele,  like  those  of  female  beauty, 
e'qxKod  it.  to  sednelion.  lMav('r>,  and  jilay  writ<‘is,  may  pretend 
t  ’  reform  the  po[)n!ace  on  whose  favour  tliey  depend  ;  hnt  their 
r»  al  aim  nms«  be  to  gratily  its  pro])en'>;itiis.  'Fin*  unparalleleil  ge- 
idi«<  of  a  .^llakcspeal■e  has  not  b<*en  sndieie.nt,  in  our  own  eonn- 
fry,  to  mi.'.e  diama*ie  poetry  to  a  level  with  the  ej>ie,  much  less 
te  n  >UM‘e  it>  >iippo.^(  d  stipeiiorily. 

hi  varloux  etinniries,  and  in  distant  ag(.*s,  ilic  earliest  cflfoits 
<d  tin*  demna  u'^nallv  r<*fiMieil  to  sacred  subjects.  'I’hc  praises 
'»t  liarrliu.>  in; i(/dui:ed  them  in  Greei*e  ;  ;ind  stweral  pieces,  yet 
of  r.-r!ivln>,  ai<*  ehielK  inviiioloLricHl.  'Fhere  was  no- 
’•a.ij.  in  I’agmi  ilieology,  incoissteni  with  tin.*  most  tunous 
pa-iMii,  of  ua'jedv,  or  ih^j  gro-s*-,:  ribuldrv  of  I'le*  comic  muse: 

'  '  '  '  but 
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blit  it  is  ntlicniise  with  Christianity.  In  the  darker  ages,  indeed 
ihc  inconsirtency  not  perceived,  ot’  blending  religion  irnh 
nuiinmery  :  hut  in  proportion  as  Christianity  became  better  no. 
derstood,  though  not  lietter  pracdsed,  a  total  divorce  between 
religion  and  the  stage  evidently  became  indispensable.  Thh  is 
at  present,  so  hilly  accomplished,  that  religion,  or  even  Christian 
morality,  is  sc  arcely  alluded  to'  in  our  theatres,  except  for  pur¬ 
pose's  of  ohloipiy  and  ridicule.  A  conscientious  heathen  might 
attend  tlicm,  without  any  danger  to  his  principles,  or  shock  to 
liis  feelings  ;  hut  how  a  conscientious  Christian  can  do  so,  is  to 
us  a  mystery. 

The  volume  before  us,  tlioiigh  it  has  led  us  to  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  is  entirely  free  from  the  censure  that  we  have  express¬ 
ed.  Many  ot  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with 
the  elegant  and  useful  dramatic  poems  on  sacred  subjects,  for 
wliieii,  as  well  as  lor  many  other  valuable  performances,  the  public 
is  iiidchlrd  to  Mrs.  More.  'I’hese  are  avowedly  the  author’s  jiro- 
lotypi  s;  and  they  sei'in  indeed  to  have  been  the  ow/^  works  ot 
the  kind  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice. 

'  I'lic  entcrt.iinirent  I  cx|x*rienced,  several  years  ago,  in  reading  that 
pleasin'*’,  and  popular  work,  the  Sacred  Dramas  of  Miss  Hannah 
IVlcuui-  ;  ai’.d  ihc  earnest  de.'iire  1  felt  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 
A'oiunu  ,  that  r.ncaher  of  the  same  kind  could  be  found,  were  tlic  reasoiu 
of  my  att  i  :piing  the  following  DRAMAS  j  which,  though  certainly 
inferior  to  those  alu  ady  Wore  tlie  Public,  yet,  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
fouiid  a  i<cr*:-.e’‘  d.  .‘<‘.itute  of  rational  entertainment  and  instruction ;  cs- 
pecitiilv  n  '.'ut  class  of  Readcis  for  which  they  arc  more  particularly 
dedgued.'  pp.  i,  ii. 

Mr.  i\’s  [)uhlieiition  contains  only  three  dramas.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  till  Hi  are  Ehud,  Nahotli,  and  I'sthcr.  Much  as  he 
wishul  to  so;  ;.!y  an  adilitioiuil  vt»lumc  to  that  of  Mrs.  M.,  he 
thitiks  that  .w*  has  nearly  exiiaesled  those  scriptural  sui»jccLs 
which  he  adapted  to  «lramatic  poetrv.  We  arc  hv  no 

meal’,  of  ihat  ojiinion.  Wv  think  the  subjeet  of  Mr.  ('.’slibt 
drama  pivUi.;l)!e  to  any  of  Mrs.  M.’s  lor  dramatic  cmbellisli- 
men! ;  nod  ilnu  it  was  iuniitcd  liy  her,  probably  hecausi'  it  hail 
been  Iieauti.uliy  amplified  by  Haoinc,  whose  tragedy  of 
it  >evM.s,  .sir.  C'.  luu!  net  seen.  'Phe  Jihaliah,  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  4  ills  masterpiece.  The  Dcatli  of  .4 darn ^  bv  Klopstock,  is 
one  i  f  t!u‘  suhlimo  and  paihi  iic  efforts  of  tlie  tragic  muse. 
Mad  am  (leii'.N  has  suecessfiilly  imitated  it;  and  has  added,  //fl- 
gar,  h(nu\  Juscyh,  liuth,  the  w  idow’  of  Sareptay  and  the  apo- 
eiyplial  s’oiv  of  IvhiaSy  to  tlie  list  of  sacreci  dramas.  Many 
ctlieis  oeeur  io  us,  which,  if  treated  with  ci]ual  ability,  would  l)C 
Ingiily  intcre>ting,  and  might  I'c  rciulerod  very  instructive. 
think  it  incumlient  on  us,  at  tiie  sanu'  lime  to  remark,  that  Mad. 
(.ictilL’s  ignojir.i  :c  ui  the  doctiincs  of  Scriptmc  has  betrayed  it* 
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leli  occasionally,  in  sentiments,  which  should  he  expunged,  to 
render  her  dramas  proper  for  the  use  of  young  iK^ople. 

Mr.  Collett,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  liaving  written  in 
uru,  approaches  nearer  to  Mrs.  Moore’s  pattern  ;  although,  as  a 
poet,  whether  in  the  composition)  or  in  the  language  of  his  <lra- 
mai,  lie  certainly  follows  baud  pas!>ihus  a^juis.  \Vv  do  not  think 
hisforuicr  two  subjects  judiciously  chosen ;  hut  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  them  (except  in  tlie  brokenm  ss  of  his 
scenes)  discovers  consideralde  ingenuity,  'fhe  assassination  of 
the  king  of  Moab  by  Illiud,  is  not  one  of  the  most  inviting,  or 
the  most  instructive  ohjecls,  that  might  have  been  selected  for 
vouthrul  attention.  A  well-educated  child  will  prohahly  view 
thud,  and  the  Israelites,  with  horror,  and  the  Moabites  with 
pitv,  as  Mr.  C.  has  delineated  them.  This  piece  is  not  calcu- 
laicd  to  vindiciitc  tlie  ways  of  Ciod.”  The  mccsdli/  for  the  dc- 
fiructioii  of  the  idolators  ought  to  have  Ixcn  illustrated  and  en¬ 
forced.  The  expedients  which  he  has  adopted  to  account  for 
Ehud’s  private  access  to  the  king,  and  the  dilVercnt  impressions 
made  on  the  Monbitish  court  by  the  Isradiiish  history,  do  cre¬ 
dit,  nevertheless,  to  Mr.  C.’s  invention.  VVe  recommend  to 
him,  if  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
moral  of  this  drama,  and  totally  to  change  his  triumphant  clio- 
rusin  the  last  scene,  the  repetition  of  whic  h  rctidcrs  its  gro^s  de¬ 
fects  the  more  disgusting.  Can  Mr.  C.  need  information,  that 
"  lo!”  and  “  see !’'  are  synonimous  ? 

In  Sahoth,  the  author  follows  the  course  of  sacred  historv  so 
closely,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  detail  his  plan.  Its  chief 
Dovcity  is  in  the  Jewish  council  scene,  in  whicdi  the  oj)p(>sitioii 
of  Zichri  to  the  condemnation  of  Naboth  is  well  conceived  and 
expressed.  As  w'c  cannot  entcir  into  that  discussion,  we  c*x tract 
the  retleclions  of  Ahab,  after  Naboth’s  rejection  of  his  reejuest; 
*nd  the  speech  by  wliich  Jezebel  rouses  him  from  dcspoiidciicy. 


^  AHAB  ('Alone.) 


Throudyjg  himself  on  the  Bed. 

Lie  there  thou  WTctcbccl  shadow  of  a  king - 

Thou  whf)  art  mock’d,  insulted  every  hour ; 

Thy  meanest  subjects  dare  thee  to  thy  face  j 
Yes,  for  not  only  old  Elijah  scorns. 

But  even  Naboth  gives  me  a  denial ; 

Nor  yet  content,  exposes  all  my  errors : 

Repeats  before  my  face  the  shameful  tale, 

Of  Baal’s  neglect,  and  oi  jLuovAii’:>  triumph. 

{^Knter  servant. 


SERVANT. 


My  lord  behold  the  banquet  is  prepar’d, 

Our  royal  mistress  there  awaits  yuui  presence. 


AHAB 
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AHAB. 

Disturb  not  my  repose ;  go  tell  the  queen 
'i  lie  choicest  viands  now  liuve  lost  their  relish  : 

I  cannot  eat  to  day,  nor  can  enjoy 

Ur  wine,  or  music.  [E^it  servant. 

Sadness  suits  me  well - 

Keen  disappointment  preys  upon  my  heart — 

My  courage  chills,  and  blasts  my  inmost  soul.*  pp.  80,  8l. 


JEZEBEL. 

Art  thou  a  king  ? 

The  king  of  Israel  ?  Whose  sovereign  will 
Knows  not  by  any  law  to  be  confin’d  ? 

Art  thou  not  absolute  ?  Is  there  a  law 
I'liat  says  to  Ahab,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go. 

But  here  I  fix  a  bound  thou  shalt  not  pass  ? 

None  !  Arise  my  lord  ;  come  to  the  banquet. 

Nor  forbear  to  eat ;  1  give  the  vineyard 
*l’o  my  lord  ilic  king,  yes  Naboth’s  vineyard ; 

Nor  shall  Elijah  with  “  thussaith  the  Lord,” 

With  contumacy,  and  impunity. 

Offend  the  majesty  of  Israel. 

Ahab  shall  rt:ign,  and  at  his  sov’reign  will 
His  subjects  bow  submissive ;  even  now 
Shall  Nf.both  learn  not  to  deny  liis  lord ; 

But  haste  my  lord,  pleasure  awaits  your  will, 

A.hab  shall  reign,  and  each  desires  fulfil.’  pp.  84,  85. 

The*  (loliglit  .with  whicli  Aiuib  (  ontcinplatcs  his  unjust  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  meditates  its  future  improvements,  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  Mr.  CL’s  dramas,  and  judiciously 
aggravates  tin'  setitenee  whieli  i'lijah  shortly  afterwards  dc- 
iniunet  s.  '1  he  mere  prediction  of  tin*  Ling's  and  Jczchcrs  de¬ 
struction,  is  not,  howc'ver,  ]>(  i  feetly  adeipiato  to  poetical  justice. 
It  is  true,  that  the  of  the  <paeen's  th'ath  would  have  boon 

still  less  prop*  r  for  exhihition  thim’  Medea's  murder  of  her  chil- 
clix  n  :  hut  wo  thiiik  that  tin' drama  should  Itavc*  comprised  the 
event,  which  iniglu  Itave  hi*<'n  desc'iilx'd  hv  a  messenger. 

E>tkr,  as  might  be  expceUil,  is  the  author's  most  copious 
suhject.  Most  of  the  scenes  and  ehaiaeters  are  derived  from  thi 
canonical  history.  The  arguments  by  which  Hainan  obtains 
Ahasiieiiis's  cleeree  for  the  extirpation  of  tlie  Jews,  arc  th«> 
pluiisiblv  expressed. 

TIAMAX. 

‘  (irrat  sire,  permit  me  briefly  to  observe, 

*1  hat  thro’  the  provinces  of  Persia, 

A  certain  pet'plc  are  dispers'd  abroad, 
f)t  manners  singular;  diverse  from  all 
1  hr  |>ecp!e  of  tliv  land  ;  a  stubliorn  sect. 

Attach’d  rcivcrsclv  to  their  I.iws  and  rites  i 
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Nor  will  they  cVr  obey  thy  sov’rcign  will. 

Except  it  shall  accord  in  cv’ry  poiut 
With  tlicir  own  superstitions  : 

Fersuasioii  nought  avails ;  with  defercnctt 
And  dutiful  submission,  I  propose, 

Tliai  they  be  rooted  out ;  or  it  may  chance,  * 

So  preval«*nt  the  force  example  gives. 

Rebellions  may  arise  in  Persia’s  realm ; 

And  spread  destruction  through  this  happy  land ; 

It  mjy  seem  harsh  to  treat  that  people  thusj 
But  wisest  maxims,  oft  enforc’d,  declare 
1  he  few  must  sutier  for  tlie  gen’ral  good  : 

I’heir  wealth,  procur’d  by  vile  and  artiul  ways, 

Wrung  from  th’  industrious  hands  of  Persia's  sons. 

Ought  to  return  unto  the  public  store— 

I  will  ensure  unto  the  treasury 

Ten  thousand  silver  talents.'  pp*.  131,  132. 

The  followini'  remark,  by  one  of  the  king’s  uttendouts,  tliougU 
out  new,  is  aptly  introduced  : 

'  HARBONA. 

Sleep  ne'er,  Mehuniau,  falls  so  kindly  dow'a 
On  monarch’s  eyelids,  as  upon  their  slaves : 

Oft  liave  I  witnessed,  that  our  royal  tnasler. 

On  downy  bed,  has  pass’d  a  sleepless  night ; 

W  hile.  the  mean  slave  that  provenders  his  steed, 

T  ho’  palletted  on  straw,  has  slept  secure ; 

Nor  told  the  passing  hours,  by  ardent  wishes 
lu)r  the  yet  lagging  morn  ;  this  present  hour. 

Our  royal  master  comes ;  be  pass'd  a  night 
Of  trouble ;  and,  this  mom,  he  bade  me  bring 
The  chronicles,  and  read  to  cheat  the  time.'  p.  172. 

Tiie  autlior  has  deviated  from  Scripture,  in  representing  the 
kinir  as  struck  with  n*morse  for  the  fatal  decree,  and  with  dis* 
pleasure  against  Hainan  on  that  account,  previous  to  Esther’s 
explniiation  at  the  banquet,  which  renders  Ahasuerus’s  interro¬ 
gation  utterly  inconsistent. 

‘  AHASUERUS.  (In  great  wrath.) 

Queen  Esther,  wdint  abominable  fiend^s 

Infernal  machinations  thus  contrive 

Tiic  ruin  of  our  realm  t  Declare  his  name.*  p.  203, 

AVc  do  not  think  that  Mr.  s  improved  the  interest  of  the 
story,  l)y  supprt'ssing  the  irreversibility  of  the  royal  decree.  It 
k  too  great  a  violation  of  historical  truth,  to  pul  into  Uie  mouth 
llic  king,  this  address  to  Mordecai : 

‘  Be  thou  the  happy  messenger  of  peace 
To  all  thy  brethren ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares 
Lift  up  his  hand  against  them,  he  shall  feel 
.  T  he  dire  infliction  of  a  monarch's  ire.'  p.  208. 
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'riie  illtTiciihy  of  tindinij;  an  ONnodicnt  to  fiiistraic  llieclTcciof 
tlu'  dt'ciiT,  nll^lll  have  been  iiu|)rovL*tl  to  pathetic  and  inora 
uses;  while  the  traj;ical  eonehision  of  the  history  needed  noito 
have  been  lully  atillcipated,  but  ini'^hl  have  lu  en  ju'»lilied, 
far  as  to  l>e  ialimaied  bv  lh(‘  siig'^estion,  that  otdv  .those  Per- 
siati*;,  who  hated  the  Jews  f(.)r  their  worship  of  the  true  (Jod. 
Wonhl  pre^tnne,  in  such  eircunistanees,  to  assault  them. 

'I  he  volume  closes  with  an  ele'^y  in  lour  parts,  on  time  sisters 
arul  a  hrv)ther,  of  whom  the  author  was  (U  privetl  in  the  course- 
of  a  lew  yeai  s.  'The  teclinn^s  expressed  are  very  suilahlo  lor  the 
hoK'inn  oee;i>ions ;  and  tlic  subje  cts  eail  for  serious  eoudolcncc, 
rather  than  eritietd  rt  inark.  W  e  wDuld  iikmcIv  remind  Mr.C. 
that  eU'*^mc  shotdd  l>c*  accented  on  the  third,  not  on  the  second 
syllable. 

riie  author  has  pres(Mtted  his  work  tit  the  bar  of  public  criti¬ 
cism,  ill  a  manly,  iuit  modest  manner.  W'e  tire  far  from  widiin" 
to  diseotiraptc  bis  rc-;ippenrtinee ;  but  we  hope  tiiat  it  will  bi 
with  improvi’inent.  'I  lie  etuidour  wbieb  be  btis  expressed,  raisci 
our  expeetation  of  bis  luture  iitttiinmeiits.  p'or  this  reason,  we 
reeomimMid  tO  liim  the  reformation  of  sevei'til  prosaic  lines,  and 
mieontli  expressions,  that  are  dispersed  through  bis  dramas 
'  Anon  wi'will  drink  wine  together,  piinee,’  mtiy  probably  plead 
learned  jiutborities,  but  is  too  eoIiui]uial.  ^  Is  the  ipnen  a 
Jtic  *  tlu*  maiden  is  a  */t  u  ,*  J'ound  awkwardly. 

‘  Her  l>cauty  shone 

Resplendent  as  the  solar  orb  at  noon,’  p,  lt)5, 
i>  ratlu  r  too  broad  and  glaring  n  eomptirison.  The  tail'  sex  has, 
lime  mit  of  mind,  been  ('ompared,  in  prclV*ronce,  to  liie //joom. 

‘  Thy  fears  impel  I 

Onclusions  which  nn  vivtu  premise'i 
(’an  warrant.’ - 


‘  If  thou  hast  raised  her  to  this  altifmh' — (bU) 

— ‘  The  waters  on  cacli  side 
Rose  ficrtn'/uiu  ularlif' 

nre  phrases,  to  wliieli  tlu*  an  tbor's  professional  oeen  pat  ions  seem 
to  have  misgnidetl  him.  IVietry  spetd;s  no  cant  dialect.  Like 
the  volume  of  mitnre,  she  is  open  and  intelligible  to  all. 
would  also  caution  Mr.  (’.  against  the  admission  of  lines  tliai 
form  no  IhiglUii  metre.  Such,  we  mean,  as  in  one  ol  our  c.\- 
iracls — 

‘  Nor  torbear  to  cat  j  1  give  tlic  vineyard* — 

'I  he  eio^e  of  the  prec*e‘frnig  line  with  a  supermnnerary  syllable. 

d»M  s  ii()t  jnstilV  the  want  ol  a  svilahle  at  the  eomineneeiiiciit  ot 
the  next,  which  fieijiU’ntly  oi’cnrs  in  llu‘<e  Dramas. 

'I'iie^e,  however,  art*  slight  hlemislu‘s;  and  if  a  critical  oar 
CHiinoi  allow-  ilioin  to  In*  eoinp(*ntat(*d  by  the  traces  of  natural 
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fielinC,  good  sense,  and  pleasing  description,  wijicli  occur  in 
Mr.  t Vs  |>ert*orinanccs,  we  are  heariiiy  disposed  to  forgive  tlieia 
for  tl»e  sake  of  the  moral  and  religious  senliineuls,  which  pre¬ 
vail  ill  tids  volume.  W  e  think  it  also  to  the  author’s  credit, 

I  that  he  has  not  intimated  any  desire  for  the  puhlic  ivpn  senta- 
lion  of  his  diamas,  hy  the  youtli  for  whom  they  an*  written.  To 
a  |K*rnsal,  and  a  recilai  under  proper  direction,  we  willinglv  rc- 
couuneud  them ;  and  shall  he  glad  to  see  the  slock  ofju\Vnile 
fniertaiuiuent  and  iinproveinent  increased  hy  siiiiilar  compo¬ 
sitions. 


Art.  IX.  Chirurgical  Olst'rt'alions  relative  la  the  E/fe;  wltli  an  Apj)rn- 
dixon  the  Introduction  of  the  Male  C\athetcr,  and  the  'I'reatinent  of 
the  n.TmoiThoids.  Hy  J.ime8  Ware,  Surgeon,  F.  11.  S.  X'c.  'fhr  Se¬ 
cond  Edition,  with  nanny  Additions.  2  \  ols.  Hvo.  pp.  lOid.  IVicc 
18s.  (xl.  boards.  Mawman.  1805. 

important  object  of  this  work,  and  the  |)eeiiliar  ad- 
*  vantages  possessed  hy  its  respeclahle  author,  render  it 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  Althoui»h  lh(‘  articles  which  it 
contains  have  already,  in  other  editions,  been  a  eoiisitlerahle  time 
More  the  puhlie,  yet  the  improvements  ohservahle  in  the  [)re- 
Hiu  edition  aiilhorise  and  demand  our  notice;  and  the  value  of 
puhlie  eommunieations  from  medical  persons,  who  limit  their 
practice  to  pailieiilar  diseases,  calls  for  appropriate  remarks. 

The  heparatioii  of  the  healing  art  into  several  hranches,  to  he 
f-xchiMvely  practiseil  hy  certain  indiviiluals,  has  found  some  sup¬ 
porters,  but,  as  might  he  expected,  has  met  with  eonsiilerahlc 
opponents  among  themosl  resp(‘ctahle  members ot  the  profession. 
That  there  exist,  in  certain  diseases,  eirenmsianees  wliieli  render 
the  establishment  of  parlienlar  institutions  for  the  aid,  and  even 
the  rceej)tion,  of  the  subjects  ot  such  diseasr  s  t‘xlri*melv  hcneli- 
cial  and  laudabU*,  is  not  to  he  doubted.  On  this  ground,  no  one 
can  refuse  his  approbation  to  the  e'*Uihiislimenl  of  the  laiek 
llo>|>ital,  the  Hospitals  for  the  reception  of  liimatics,  and  the 
‘Snail-Pox  Hospital.  l>ut  it  should  he  ohservetl,  that,  in  tlie.se 
instances,  the  henetits  deriveil  to  the  puhlie,  inde[)eiulent  otTho.sc 
iiniiiediatelv  ol)tained  by  the  pati(;nt  and  his  iVitfiids,  (K‘peiid 
naicli  on  the  separation  of  the  alHicled  from  society.  '1  his  is 
hie  priiu'iple  which  directed  benetieeiit  minds  to  llie  esla- 
hlisluiient  and  support  of  these  institutions,  in  private*  pia<*- 
hce,  disease's  of  the?  teeth  are  very  prope^rly  e*ousigned  to 
the  care  of  tlu>se  who  re’striet  their  allciilion  entirely  to 
hiein.  'Po  render  the  dentists  a  separate  piohssion,  i.s  ah- 
^'jluicly  neccs>ary.  Many  eiisorelers  of  the  teeth,  are  e)f  such 
^  natuio,  as  to  rcepiire  that  nicely  e)f  ineehanie’al  oj)eiation, 
cannot  he  acejuired  and  retained,  but  by  the  habitual 
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exercise  of  it.  The  time  which  this  requires,  and  thett  which  » 
demanded  by  an  attention  to  the  more  scientific  part  of  thi> 
branch  of  the  profession,  must  bi‘  so  considerable,  as  fnllf 
to  warrant  the  separation  of  this  art  from  surgery  in  gener?l 
\\  iili  respect  to  other  diseases,  to  whicit  no  similar  circum. 
stances  belong,  the  confinement  of  their  metlical  or  ehirurjjinl 
treatment  to  a  few  individuals,  either  in  private  practice,  or  in 

tmblic  institutions,  is  certainly  attended  with  some  advautagrn, 
)ut  we  apprehend  that  these  are  counterbalanced  by  its  inju- 
rious  tendency  to  check  the  difl'usion  of  general  knowledge. 

hen  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  study  of  one  |>articuTar  dii- 
case,  or  of  the  diseases  of  one  particular  part,  jis  of  tin?  eye,  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  respecting  those  particular  diseases 
may  doubt i'^ss  be  obtained  :  as  a  luucli  more  considerable  jx>r- 
lion  of  instructive  cases  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  pracliiiouer, 
in  that  subject  to  which  he  confines  Itis  attention.  11ms, every 
circumstance  contributing  information  on  this  particular  subject, 
may  be  considered  as  brought  into  one  point,  and  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  concentred  in  one  person.  Considerable  danger 
of  the  neglect  of  general  principles,  and  of  indulging  a  projien- 
sity  to  empirical  modes  of  practice, may,  indeed,  be  thus  created; 
yet  we  allow,  that  a  practitioner,  placed  in  this  situation,  would 
be  very  likely  to  possess,  in  a  superior  degree  to  others,  the 
power  of  administering  relief  in  these  particular  cases. 

I'hat  the  progress  of  the  healing  art  is  likely  to  be  impeded, 
rather  than  promoted,  by  such  an  arrangement,  may,  however, 
be  seriously  apprehended ;  if  we  reflect,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  instruction  aftorded  by  a  multiplicity  of  cases  is  engrossed 
by  a  few  ,  so  must  the  rest  of  the  profession  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  information.  Ix  t  us  admit  a  supposition,  whieb  ob¬ 
servation  seems  to  warrant,  that,  in  a  erowdeo  mctro)H)lis,  three- 
fourths  of  tile  more  important  cases  of  iliscascs  iii  the  eye,  are 
consigned  to  the  examination  and  treatment  of  two  or  three  ycr- 
siuis,  celebrated  as  oculists.  Then  with  these  must  it  rest  to  de- 
ItTinine,  whether  the  suppression,  or  the  difl’usion  of  the  infor¬ 
mation,  derived  from  so  coiisiilcrable  a  fund,  shall  lake  place. 
On  the  disposition,  the  abilities,  or  the  caprice,  of  such  indivi- 
du^,  will  depend,  wliellier  the  knowledge  thus  aceuimilated, 
perhaps  for  a  great  number  of  years,  may,  or  may  not,  [k'  IojjI  en¬ 
tirely  to  society.  Want  of  leisure,  or  of  inclination,  may  pre¬ 
vent  an  individual  from  bequeathing  a  single  observation  bv 
wliicli  the  healing  art  may  derive  advantage :  while,  from  the  op¬ 
portunities  (►f  gaining  information  Ix'ing  more  equally  iliflu'^'”* 
the  future  advantages  to  science,  and  to  society,  would  he  much 
lunter  secured.  Supposing  even,  that  each  person  who  ha< 
sluired  in  this  kind  of  monopoly,  did  (as  he  undoubtedly  should 
do,  if  possible)  communicate  his  experience  to  th#*  public,  the 
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ijcnerJ  practitioner  would  still  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived* 
of  opj)ortunity  to  avail  biiuscll*  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
obtaincil- 

That  tlie  division  of  tite  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  into 
se\eral  branches,  is  detriinental  to  the  advancenuMit  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  indubitable.  If,  however,  this 
practice  thought  advisiible,  we  contend  that  society  possesses 
an  uiuloubted  claim  on  such  exclusive  practitioners,  for  a  full 
anti  faitliful  record  of  their  observations.  By  such  publications, 
the  mischief  of  which  we  have  complained,  would  lx;  partly  re- 
inovctl;  and  it  might  be  partly  compensated  by  the  additional 
inforuuiiion  wbicli  might  Ix)  ditfused,  beyond  die  sphere  that 
must  be  chietly  art’ccied  by  the  monopoly  in  tpiestion. 

We  liave  been  naturally  led  to  these  reflections,  by  a  perusal 
of  tlic  work  l)efoic  us:  the  benevolent  author  of  which  appears 
to  have  lx*en  impressed  w  ith  a  due  sense  of  the  justness  of  that 
cbim,  which  we  have  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
fraiiKiiess  of  communication  displayed  in  this  work,  suificicntly 
(nauilests  the  anxious  wish  of  die  author,  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
iliotic  ailvantages  which  he  possesses,  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  this  spccit  s  of  knowledge,  and  in  diminishing  the  sufl’erings 
of  the  afliieted.  In  none  of  our  author's  works,  is  the  desire  of 
extetuiing  useful  information  more  completely  accomplished,  than 
in  his  treatise  on  die  Ophthalmy,  which  is  tlije  first  tract  in  these 
Noluincs.  The  accuracy  and  perspicuity  with  which  his  interest¬ 
ing  observations  arc  conveyed,  cannot  fail  to  render  them  of  the 
liiglicsi  utility. 

Speaking,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  of  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  eyes,  w  liieh  Mons.  St,  Ives  cU'seribos  as  proceeding  from  a 
metastasis  of  tlic  matter  of  gonorrlura,  Mr.  Ware  offers  several 
reaNoiis,  wliici)  strongly  militate  against  its  being  derived  from 
lineii  an  origin.  He  even  remarks,  that,  in  many  inslaiutes,  this 
yvinj)tom  has  been  found  to  utke  place,  where  the  person  affected 
I  v  it  has  Imhui  entirely  free  from  any  venereal  taint.  He  also 
ohx'i  vcs,  liiat, 

'  Hic  ophthalmy  that  deprived  of  their  sight  a  considerable  number  of 
brave  soldiers  in  Egy|>t,  during  the  campaign  in  1801,  and  which 
is  wid  to  be  endemic  iu  that  country,  appears  to  have  been  of  this  na¬ 
ture; — and  tlic  discharge  which  issues  from  the  eyes  of  infants  in  the 
‘li'>ordcr  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  The  puruUnt  eyes  of  new^ 
hrn  ihiUrrn,  whicli  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  is  not 
unlike  to  that  which  comes  from  the  eyes  of  adults  in  the  cases  to 
which  a  relcrcncc  is  here  made.*  Vol.  I.  p.  31. 

Tinit  this  parlirnlar  affection  of  the  eye  may,  at  least  in  some 
euHs,  depend  on  the  application  of  diseased  mailer  to  the  eye, 

evi(h*ijt  from  tlic  following  statement: 

‘  At  the  time  that  1  am  correcting  fur  the  press  the  fourth  Edition  of 
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t!ii%  Tract  on  the  Ophthalmy,  I  am  consulted  in  a  ease  which  strengtbcai  I 
the  opinion  ot'thosir  who  think  the  pumlenf  Ophthalmy  is  occasioned  by  I 
the  applitjtit'n  ot  diseased  matter  to  the  eye  itself.  Two  female  children  I 
ti»r  eldest  only  hve  years  of  age.,  were  attacked  with  a  purulent  colomtd  I 
disciiar^c  from  the  \'aj;ina,  without  any  previous  indisposition,  or  any 
prol)ablc  cau^e  that  could  Ix'  assigned  for  it.  Tire  surgeon,  who  usually 
alien  led  ;hc  family,  recommended  a  vitriolic  lotion  to  be  injected 
which  in  a  sliort  time  removed  tl.e  disorder.  The  ojx'Tation  of  injecting 
the  lotion  was  performed  by  the  mother  of  the  children;  and,  about  a 
week  after  it  had  lieen  used,  tlic  mother,  who,  ns  well  as  the  father  were 
pnhxily  lr<‘c  from  any  complaint  similar  to  this  of  their  children,  was 
attacked  with  an  intlammation  of  the  right  eye,  the  eoniunctiva  of 
which  swelled  very  rapidly  ;  and  it  was  soon  accompanied  with  a  profuse  ' 
puruUau  di^chaTge.  Kvacuaiions  of  various  kinds  had  beeu  employed, 
i)ut  wiihoiu  abating  the.  disorder,  and  at  the  lime  l-  saw  her  the  Cornea 
was  on  the  pa)ini  of  bursting,  which  happened  that  very  day,  totally 
destroying  tlic  eye  as  an  organ  of  vision.  Happily  the  other  eye  wai 
nut  aliected  in  a  similar  manner.  Vol.l.  p.  33. 

AV  c  (>hs(‘rvc  that  Mr.  W,  continues  stronglv  to  recommend 
the  liv.  of  the  Thebaic  rinctnre  dropt,  or  rather  insinuated, 
within  the  eyelids  Me  very  prop(  riy  cautions  practitioners 
ai;ainst  the  cniploymcnl  oi’  the  'I'inctnra  Opii,  of  the  present 
lhiarmaco[)(Via,  instead  of  the 'rinctura  'riiehaicn  ;  the  former 
inediv’ine,  havim^  lor  its  inenstrmim  reciilied  spirits  of  wine, 
iinisi,  as  .\1 1 .  \V.  ol>s('rvcs,  if  applied  alone  to  a  dolicate  and 
Inll^  lined  inernhrane,  ait  with  more  pnnu:ency,  and  produce 
groaler  pain,  ilnin  would  he  occasioned  hy  the  application  of  an 
i'linal  (juaniily  of  the  rinctura  'riicbaica. 

in  the  observations  tviiich  onr  author  puhiishod,  on  the  scro- 
pliiiloiis  and  intermittent  <  )phlhalinv,  in  liic  year  171)0,  ho  took 
particular  pains  to  recommend  the  internal  usi?  of  the  llydrar- 
iryrns  Mnriatus,  in  prefcrcnct!  to  that  of  the  (  'oi  ti'x  l\’rn\ianns, 
in  those  <*as<*<  of  the  ()j>liihalmv  wher**  the  symptoms  intermit; 
and  III'  addnci  d,  at  that  time,  s*'vcral  cas»'s  to  exempiity  itssupc- 
rioi.  power.  \\  c  ijimte  Ins  prc'iMil  remarks  ; 

‘  Mueli  siihscqnunt  experience  lins  contributeil  to  confirm  the  good 
opinion  i  then  entertained  of  this  medicine  ;  au'l  I  luivc.  the  satisfaction 
to  add  that  in  a  great  \ariely  of  such  eases  I  have  alVorded  the  most 
linking  relief  by  means  of  it,  after  the  C'ortex  I  ernvianus  and  various 
oihtj  medieines  !iad  l)ten  found  totally  incompetent  for  this  purpi>se. 
'fhe  nanark  I  then  made  is  perfcclly  corr<*ct,  that  this  nu’dicinc  has  also 
Ixen  singularly  usel’ul  in  several  cases  wlwre  the  inrtainniation  ot  the 
eyt*  foHi>wed  putrid  and  nervous  fe.vcrs.  I'hc  intlammalion  in  thrsc 
iM'ie>,  th«)ugh  sin.ill  in  app'  anmcc,  is  gencrdly  attended  with  a  deep 
.sentc-d  pain  in  tin*  orbit,  wifu  h  is  miu  h  increased  during  the  nigbti 
witli  .!  peenii.ir  diiiness  in  the  iiatisparent  parts  of  the  eye,  and  with 
eoll^ideral>le  general  debility.  lUit  though,  on  this  latter  account,  those 
lemetru  >  .’iv  highly  proper  which  tetid  to  recruit  tlic  ('  uistitution,  yet  I 
i.avc  r.ir<  ly  cb^civcd  ti».u  unaided  by  other  means,  tliey  have  been  Rufii- 
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fjpnt  to  remove  the  disorder  of  tlie  eye.  A  few  instances  have,  inder^f; 
,^ned,  in  which  the  Concx  Peruvianus  administere^l  in  large  doses^ 
jod  ai  small  distances  of  time,  has  aftbrded  sjieedy  and  great  assistance*; 
ind  some  of  these  will  be  described  with  minuteness  among  tin;  ttillow- 
iog cases;  but  I  ftrl  it  my  duty  to  caution  agaiusi  the  hasty  adoption  of 
ibis  remedy,  since  the  instances,  in  which  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful, 

extremely  rare,  r.nd  if  it  be,  improjK'rly  employed,  in  such  large 
doses,  it  will  increase  the  inlhunuialion  and  much  aggravate  ail  Uic 
j^TTiptoms.  \  ol.  pp.  (i'i,  (id,  (i4.  ^  ^  . 

U'liilst  trciilitig  of  the  Trichiasis  of  the  upper  eyelid,! La 
says,  *  >7  V 

*  In  the  present  edition  of  this  tract  I  have  also  to-  add,  that  in  ense^ 
of  this  kind  I  have  sometimes  alforded  great  relief  by  applying  a  Com¬ 
press,  abi)ut  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  tirst  joint  of  the  litiie  finger, 
nnder  tlie  arch  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  Os  Frontis,  ;md  confining  it 
in  this  position  by  means  (»f  a  narrow  bandage  fastened  to  llic  com-* 
prrt5,  and  carried  oblitjuely  round  the  forehead.  I'hc  skin  of  the  ^pppei; 
qc-lid  was  drawn  upward  before  the  compress  was  applied  :  ai^^.  ihf 
compress,  by  its  pressure  within  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  prevented,  the 
lid  from  tailing  again,  and  consequently  hindered  its  edge,  where  the 
nr-bshes  grow,  from  turning  inward  upm  the  eye.  An  intimatioh  ot 
the  use  of  such  a  rontrivancemay  bt'  seen  in  the  second' edition  of  this 
tract,  published  in  the  year  1/8/,  pagi^  OH  ;  but  it-has  beem  particularly 
rpconimended  by  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  ingenious  surgeon  of  Dublin,  wlio, 

I  understand,  means  shortly  to  publish  remarks  on  this  troublesome, 
though  iiappily  unusual  aft'cction  of  the  eye.’  \'ol.  1.  pp.  94. 

No  additional  remarks  appear  in  the  paper  on  the  purulent 
ryes  of  iu‘w  borti  ehildien.  Dut  to  this  subjeet,  we  should  he 
Tiell  [)loasi‘(l  to  (Migage  the  attetilion  of  inedieal  men.  That  this 
disease  may  he  eotisidercd  as  one  of  the  inost  fretjuent  causes 
»>f  hlimlness,  is  sufiieiently  known  ;  and  that  we  are,  at  present, 
totally  ignorant  of  its  eaiisc,  is  also  evident.  On  this  head, 
iiolliing  saiisfaefory  ajipears  in  the  article  lud’ore  us.  Dep(*atc.‘(i 
uhseivjiiions  have  excited  it)  us  the  suspicion,  lluit  this  malady 
Jiiay  oriuinaie  in  the  application  ol  disi-aNcd  matter  to  the  eye: 
•1  >iipj)o>liii)u  which  gains  some  (*<»nllrmation  frtnn  the  disease 
uenuiug  with  most  frccpienev  among  children  ol  the  poor, 
uith  whom  an  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  same  <doths, 
in  performing  dilVerent  ablutions,  is  very  likely  to  oeeur.  ‘I'hat 
this  <‘vil  may  b(‘ d(‘iived  from  such  a  source,  is  rendiTcd  still 
nh)r(*  proha fde  l>v  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  uolieed, 
as  having  been  made  on  ilu'  flisease  in  adults.  Mr.  V\’.  has 
oniiiicd  to  apply  h*i«  oliservathms  to  tin*  disease  in  children. 

It  is  ihu(!h  It)  he  lamented,  that  tlte.  means  here  recom- 
nicnded  for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  are  such  as  must  too  fre- 
fpicuily  be  of  dillieuil  ap[)licaiiou.  'riiceareful  injeelion,  with  a 
'‘Vrin-je,  of  a  medicated  iluid  between  the  sv\eiled  conjunctiva, 
U  Kcouimended,  iti  the  wur-t  eases,  so  frequently  as  once  or 
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twice  every  hour.  A  regiilar  compliunce  with  such  a  prcscTiv  ' 
tion  can  hardly  be  exj)ecled,  iVom  that  class  ol‘  pcuple  ulj  ’ 
whom  this  mniady  is  most  prevalent. 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  e\prf(s(4  i 
juice  of  the  dwarf  lettuce,  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the  uholc  ! 
eve,  cannot  be  too  generally  known.  Mr.  W.  much  regreii  i 
that  he  was  not  earlier  acquainted  with  this  remedy,  arxi  ^ 
relates  several  cases  in  wliich  it  was  successfully  employed*  ! 
particularly  one  case,  in  which  the  protrusion  was  so  great,  as  » 
to  render  the  moving  of  tlie  eyelids  on  the  globe  of  the  eve,  ! 
exceedingly  difficult.  'J  he  mode  prcferied  by  our  author,  tor  \ 
the  preparation  of  this  remedy,  is  to  macerate  ilie  inner  leaves  i 
or  hearts  of  the  lettuce,  for  aVoul  ten  minutes,  in  balnro  mnmt 
and  then  to  express  tlie  juice  through  a  linen  cloth.  Neither 
the  papers  on  the  Epiphora  or  w  atery  eye,  nor  that  on  tlie  I 
treatment  of  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  contain  any  addition*! 

^  remarks  which  particularly  require  onr  notice.  The  paper  on  the 
Introduction  of  the  Male  Catheter,  and  that  on  Ha'inorrhoids,  I 
do  not  ap[)ear  to  have  received  enlargement  since  their  first  ^ 
publication. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  an  additional  case  of  Oplnlialiny,  I 
with  violent  pain,  consequent  on  a  Cutta  Serena.  Mr.  \V,  I 
having  bad  the  opportunity  of  examining,  after  death,  a  pa-  1 
tient  in  whom  the  symptoms  much  resembled  those  of  the  I 
present  case,  and  having  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
yellow  coloured  ffuid,  us  thin  as  water,  accumulated  botwet‘n  | 
the  ebor(»id  coat  and  the  retina,  he  suspecred  that  a  similar 
flTusion  had  taken  place  in  this  ease  also.  On  this  supposition,  j 
be  introduced  a  spear  pointed  couching  needle  through  the  | 
tunica  sch  roliea,  a  little  further  hack  than  the  part  where  it  is 
usually  inlrodu(*ed  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  a  cataract. 

As  soon  as  the  instrument  eiitertd  the  eye,  a  yellow  coloured 
fluid  imniedialely  escaped,  suff’n  ieni  in  cjuanlity  to  wet  a  hand- 
kerchief  (|uile  through.  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the  patient 
obtained  pel  inancni  relief  by  tlie  operation.  We  eannot  resist 
oiii  wish  to  iiiiroduce  the  following  inference  from  this  interest¬ 
ing  case. 

'  The  case  which  T  have  df’8cril>eil  seems  to  prove,  that  though  the 
Gutta  S«  reua  may  be  (.cca»ioiK‘d  by  a  variety  of  causes,  most  of  which 
arc  exterior  t'»  the  e)e,  it  is  8oinetim#*s  produced  by  the  effusion  of  4 
watery  ffiiid  'ii  the  eye  iist  lf.  t)  »w<  «  n  tliC  cluaoki  coat  and  retina  If 
the  rtf' *s'on  like  place  slowly,  xiaii'H  i.>  dt sinned  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  it  elms  not  occasif)n  any  {;reat  ilogree  of  pain  j  but  if  i:  happen 
sui!d  nly,  ihr  blirduf'S  is  .>.{  only  sii  lih-n,  but  it  is  accompanied, 
in  ihe  ca^r  ihat  I  b  rrt»»  d  with  a  violent  pain  both  in  the 
h»  ad  an '  cyr.  'J1»e  o’x  ra'ion  tfint  has  Uen  deseTilvd  was  per- 
i»>n'Kd  >«Aly  wiili  a  view  to  give  relief  from  the  excruciating 
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which  the  patient  underwent ;  and  this  object  w'as  completely  accoraplish- 
H  by  it.  How  far  a  similar  ojKfration  might  prove  eftrclual,  in  an  early 
iMiteot  I  he  disorder,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  vision,  is  a  ijuesuoii 
which  I  am  not  at  present  conn)etent  to  answer.  If.  however,  a  p.itient 
bc<leprived  of  all  usetiil  sight  without  a  visible  change  in  the*  size  and  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  pupil,  and  if  the  little  that  remains  be  only  accjuircd  when  ob- 
j«ts  are  viewed  sideways,  and  they  are  then  seen  in  an  im^  crfcxt  manner, 

1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  case,  is  fair  for  the  experiment,  and  iliai  the 
optMtion  is  not  unlikely  to  afford  relief.  The  two  following  circiimstaiiees 
ire  much  in  favour  of  its  being  tried.  If  the  eye  be  uninttamed  it  gives 
bat  a  slight  degree  of  pain  .  and  if  it  be  pcTformed  by  a  careful  person,  it 
is  so  void  of  danger  that  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  injure  tlic  sight  even 
of  a  sound  eye.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  515,  516,  517. 

By  farllic  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  o'Tcnpiod  with 
atranslalion  of  the  liaroude  Wenzel’s 'I'lCatise on  the  Cataract; 
and  a  tract  by  Mr.  W  are,  under  the  title  of  an  “  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  liave  most  commonly  prevented  success  in  the 
operation  of  extracting;  with  an  account  of  the  means  hy 
which  they  may  either  he  obviated  or  rectified.”  Tluse  being 
now  republished,  with  only  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  it 
h  obvious  that  no  farther  notice  of  them  is  here  necessary. 

I'hese  papers  are  succeeded  hy  the  ease  of  u  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  first  acf|nired  sight  at  seven  years  of  age:  hut  as  this 
case  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Uoyal  Society, 
and  from  them  in  sundry  periodical  publications,  we  shall  only 
c.\ tract,  from  the  practical  part  of  the  paper,  an  olwcrvation, 
which  evidently  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  importance. 

‘  When  children  have  been  born  w'ith  cataracts,  the  crystalline  hu¬ 
mour  has  generally,  if  not  always,  been  found  either  in  a  soft  or  fluid 
^tatc.  If,  therefore,  it  be  not  accompanied  with  an  opacity,  cither  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  this  capsule  bj  largely 
punctured  w'ith  the  couching  needle,  introduced  in  the  way  in  which 
this  instrument  is  usiwlly  employed  to  depress  the  cataract ,  there  is  nasoii 
fn  expect  that  the  opaque  matter  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  absorbed,  llic 
pupil  become  clear,  and  the  sight  restored,  p.  380. 

The  propriety  of  the  advice  contained  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph,  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  successful  adoption  of 
the  proposed  mode  of  treatment  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  eighteen 
rears  old,  who  had  been  blind  from  an  Cifrly  pari  of  her  infancy. 
The  fourth  tract  in  this  volume,  is  on  the  dissipation  of  the 
cntanict.  Instances  of  cures  accomplished  in  this  way,”  savs 
Mr.  Ware,  have  repeatedly  come  under  my  notice,  when  the 
disorder  has  been  produced  hy  an  external  cmi>e,  iiisomiieh 
lhat  1  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  operation,  under  such  circum- 
5tancos,  may  rarely,  if  ever,  btf  necessary.” 

The  concluding  tract  of  these  Volumes,  is  a  description  of 
twelve  cases  of  the  Gutta  Seratn  ^  four  of  which  wen*  cur<*d  by 
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clcrtricily  ;  four,  in  which  the  chief  means  of  cure  was  a  njcr- 
curiiil  snuff;  and  four,  which  were  relieved  hy  other  remedies. 

'Jhe  a|)prol)ation  which  the  pulilie  has  already  bestowed  uq 
the  several  tracts  here  republished,  rciulers  it  unnccessarv  to  add 
to  the  cordial  n{)prohation  whicli  wc'  have  expressed  of  tltesc 
ITmlilv  useful  and  interesting  \  olunies. 

O  ^ 


Art.  X.  Indian  Rvcrenlmus;  consisting  chict’y  of  Strictures  on  the 
domestic  ami  moral  (Jv'oaomy  of  the  Maliomedans  and  Hindoos. 
I5v  the  ilev.  William 'reuuaut,  LL.D.  M.A.S.  aiul  lately  one  of  hii 
]\Iajcsty’s  Chaplains  in  India.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  0)rrccted. 
In  two  Vols.  bvo.  pp.  <404  and  Trice  JSs.  Longman,  &:c. 

1804. 

''¥"'11 E  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Iniman  race,  in 
X  (»v(  iy  never  cmpIoviMi  so  ^n'at  a  number  of  active 

and  benevolent  minds,  as  at  the  present  time.  'J'hinking  nnd 
neting  with  the  indeptMidenee  which  cljaraeterizcs  the  gene¬ 
rous  philanthropist,  one  directs  his  views  to  one  object,  and 
am»iher  to  another.  Srmu*  (‘inplov  their  l  iVorts  to  lessen  Ix)- 
<iily  snfVering  and  distress;  olher>  to  increase  mental  enjoy- 
menls;  luit  <dl  iiiTik*  in  iMideavonis  to  ;.’n..;inent  the  sum  of  hu¬ 
man  feru'ity.  'Tt*  such,  we  wish  all  the  happiness  that  they 
would  (MJiivey  to  others,  and  esj)ceiallv  whal  we  know  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  it.  success  in  their  henefieenl  exertions.'. 

When  1  )r.  Tennant’s  hook  falls  into  sneh  hands,  they  will 
open  it  with  avidity,  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  people  of  llin- 
tloosian,  and  to  see  if  any  ihin;::  can  he  done  to  promote  their  wel- 
larc.  'I’liese  feelings  are  so  suitable  to  tlioso  who  would  rank 
amon'^  tlu!  friends  of  their  sp(*ries,  that  Uoviewers  will  l>o,  of  all 
men.  inost  inexeiisahh*,  if  a  double  portion  of  this  spirit  does 
not  p  si  upon  them.  If  idle  curiositv,  if  the  mere  lust  of  know- 
ledf;e,  or  if  a  design  to  irratifv  the  cravings  of  avariec  and  ain- 
hitiofi  govern  the  mnltitinle,  the  men  who  would  give  a  tone  to 
piihhe  opimoM,  sh()nl(l  have  those  gtMierons and  henefu  enl  inolivfs 
ot  aeJion,  uliieh  will  infhieiiee  tluan  to  difliise  pure  and  lil*t'ral 
prim'iple'  among  the  re.iders  of  their  pnhiieation.  Such  is  owr 
wish,  uiTnoiil  regard  to  faction,  set't,  or  pariv;  to  disscuiimiic 
truth  and  goodn»‘s>;,  is  otir  highest  aim.' 

^Vilh  these  remarks,  we  preface  our  slricUircs  on  Dr.  I 's  In- 
dian  Rfcrcdions.  iMneh  had  Ix’cn  written  concerning  Bengal, 
and  our  oilu  r  posse  ssions  in  I  limlod^'ian,  and  miieli  information 
coiiveved  to  tin*  public.  But  there  was  still  room  for  more;  and 
Dr.  I  .  in  his  two  V(>!i;nu's,  has  eommiinieated  a  greater  mas* 
ot  entertaining  ainl  ns<*ful  information  concerning  India,  than 
aiiy  of  his  priMl('(*r*vM>r>  in  the  seluad  of  laistcrn  literature,  hmin 
the  close  political  relaii<m  in  whic*h  that  conniry  stamU 
us,  as  subjeela  of  the  :jauie  govcniiiK  lit,  everv  inhabitant  of  the 
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Briiisb  Isles  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  particular  interest  in  its 
(t>uccni'5,  and  an  earnesi  desire  to  be  acipiainted  with  its  condi- 
I  fion.  Tliat  desire  will  here  be  gratified. 

i  The  work  is  divided  into  short  sections,  each  of  whieh  dis¬ 
cusses  some  particular  topic:  but  as  the  same  subject  frequently 
occurs  in  ditVerent  sections,  a  jiister  idea  of  ilie  book  will  be 
given  by  poiiiiinij  out  the  various  siilpeets,  wha  h  Dr.  'T.  has 
neaiod,  than  t>y  tollowing  tlie  method  whieh  he  has  observed, 
(oneerning  the  climuic  of  llindostan,  and  especially  of  llen- 
!  jal,  lie  writes  thus  : 

I  *  The  climntc  of  almost  every  interior  tropical  region  is  unfavourable  to 
i  Earoj'ejii  constitutions.  Those  flat  countries,  where  moisture  is  com- 
j  hined  with  heat,  are  unexcepiiouablv  more  injurious  to  health  than  siieli 

!!  ajaredry.  Heiwe  the  climate  of  Batavia  lias  long  proved  one  of  the 
most  fually  pernicious  ever  visited  hy  Kuropeans. 

‘  C.ilcuita  was  at  fir>t  deemed  hardly  less  destructive  than  Batavia. 
Its  situation,  sunounded  hy  a  flat  and  marshy  country,  was  productive 
ct  the  same  etfccts.  The  vicinity  lias  since  hcen  considerably  cleared  of 
Iws  and  jungles,  and  some  of  the  more  olTcnsive  inarches  have  been 
drained;  much,  however,  still  remains  to  he  done,  before  it  can  merit 
ihf  eharucter  of  a  healthy  town. 

*  Kuropeans  arc  now,  liowc'ver.  much  better  accjualiited  with  the  means 
ol* counteracting  the.  elVrcls  of  a  had  climate  than  lormerly.  Regularity 
ol  living,  and  temperance,  arc  much  more  prevalent  among  the  present  in- 
bbitaiiis  than  the  first  adventurers.  T‘lie  |)crfccliou  to  whicli  the  me¬ 
dical  art  has  arrived  hy  longer  ex|>ericnce,  has  also  had  a  happy  ctfcct  in 
I  pTserving  the  lives  of  many  Kuro|)eans.  The  disease  s  of  the  country 
1  are  now  we  11  understood  hy  almost  every  practitioner:  the  practice  is 
simple  and  decisive.  Fevers,  and  the.  w’hole  train  of  hilious  complaints, 
are  mure  cllicacioiisly  irc.i led,  or  at  least  yiehl  more  ecrlainlT  to  their 
prescriptions,  than  any  set  of  diseases  equally  malignant  do  in  Britain. 
^Verc  fevt  r  as  dangerous  here  as  in  KurojK-,  its  f  requeuey  wotiKl  prove 
I  nial  almost  to  every  iiili.ihitant  before  rt. siding  twelve  mouths  in  tlic 
I  wxuurv. 

I  < 

‘  After  all,  however,  the  elimate  of  India  proves  a  severe  trial  to 
f'cry  Kuiopean  coiisiiiuiion  :  many  fall  a  saerifice  to  its  first  attacks  ; 
R'Jiiy  more  linger  on  in  a  state  of  ever-enduring  dehiliiy  and  powerful 
dljiMjc,  wl.lcli  reduces  them  to  :i  state  more  rcsemhling  gh(isis  than 
;  tlu*  remaimler,  who  for  years  continue  to  combat  its  influenee, 
b.diuiT  that  they  .also  are  at  last  to  l)e  wasted  in  tlu*  conflict,  are  glad  to 
rrtrrat  to  Fuiope,  iheic  10  eke  out,  or  to  husband  the  remainder  of 
lie. 

*  A  sallow  and  livid  complexion  Is  so  universal  in  Bengal,  that  when 
youlxiiold  a  face  of  the  i»»wate  hue.  you  can  priMioniice  that  its  owner 
■**  newly  arrived,  nearly  w  ith  as  much  certainty  as  if  you  had  heard  that 
ul  his  history  from  his  own  moutli.  Kven  in  the  ordinary  health  of 
p'r^uiis  not  sup|)oscd  to  Ik'  materially  injured  by  the  climate,  they  arc  ca- 
l*ible  of  little  exertion  or  fatigue  :  in  the  hot  season  of  hardly  any  at 
It  ii  not  uiicom.nuii  to  find  at  llial  period  the  whole  oificcrs  of  a 
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battalion,  except  one  or  two,  incapable  of  doing  duty,  and  this  wiibo(jt 
extraordinary  or  alarming  complaint.* 

Tht*  population  of  tlic  British  dominions  in  Hindoostan,  from 
Dr.  account,  is  t^rcatly  superior  to  all  former  calcuhiiions. 
His  reasonings  we  arc  unable  to  detail ;  hut  the  result  is,  iluiiu 
the  sui^jugated  provinces,  in  the  year  1797,  the  number  of  inha.. 
Litants  amounted  to  fifty  millions. 

'I’hc  c.baractor  of  the  natives,  as  drawn  by  the  pen  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  is  hy  no  means  prepossessing.  Of  the  retail  traders  at 
('alcntta,  he  says, 

*  They  go  arouml  hawking  commodities  from  morning  to  night,  or 
searching  after  cheap  purchases.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  eageriirss  for 
money ;  and  if  you  are  not  in  some  measure  a  judge  of  the  article  you 
are  to  purcliase,  yon  will  infallibly  he  overreached.  Indeed  that  low 
dinning,  stratagem,  and  deceit,  which  characterize  tlie  many  tranwe. 
tions  of  persons  of  narrow  intellerts,  appear  almost  without  exception 
to  this  class  of  the  Hindoos.  Kor  om'c  (hat  a  Kuropean  ovcr-reacbes 
them,  he  is  cheated  a  thousand  times.  The  ideas  I  liad  formed  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  simplicity  of  tlie  natives,  and  of  the  frauds,  peculations,  and 
oppression  which  they  snlfered  from  the  British,  I  have  often  hail  oca* 
sion  to  correct,  as  they  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  matter  of  fact.’ 

Dr.  ’r.  jippears  to  be  well  artpiainted  witii  agriculture;  and 
bis  ol»sei  vations  on  this  head,  while  they  tire  exceedingly  enter¬ 
taining,  are  very  important  tind  useful.  An  immense  portion  of 
the  eoimirv  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  “  I  believe,”  says  be,  “if 
intiv  be  safely  asserted,  that  through  tlie  whole  country  (ncn;;al 
sitnl  Ih  har  e.xeeptr  (I)  (>ne  tiere  in  fifty  is  not  cultivated.”  Bven 
in  the  provitices  excepted,  there  arc  vast  tracts  which  do  not  fed 
the  improving  hand  of  ngrieultnrc.  His  incidental  remarks  on 
this  head,  <lo  not  accord  with  each  other;  hiit  in  one  place  he 
>ay<,  that  one  half,  even  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  is  still  unculti¬ 
vated.  Wdiat  a  field  for  improveineiit  is  here !  Indeed,  where 
cultivation  pn  vails,  it  is  mo>tly  in  a  rude  atid  iinperfeet  stale. 
’Hh*  hushandinan  is  poor,  hi>  plough  formed  without  skill  or 
streMigth,  and  his  cattle  are  small,  lean,  jind  feeble,  'fwclvc  or 
fHieen  times  li«‘  is  obliged  to  plough  afield,  before  the  soil  is  sut* 
flrieiitlv  loosened  to  nceive  ilio  seed.  'Hie  elVeets  of  siirli  lius* 
handiy  mav  he  easily  <*oneeived.  (ireat,  indeed,  are  the  udvan- 
^lg(’s  which  they  possess  over  us,  in  respect  of  climate. 

*  I  hcrc  arc  three  harvests  in  the  course  of  a  year,  tw'o  of  rice  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  one  in  the  spring,  consisting  of  wheat,  barlt*}i 

and  |>r.ise.  Should,  therefore,  ihc  improvident  indolence  of  the  farmer, 

no  adverse  season,  or  the  hostility  of  the  Ganges  disapj>oint  his  hopf^* 
hr  has  still  an  op|H>rtunity  by  new  ertorts  of  retrieving  bis  affairs.  Thf 
i>e;uon  a  second  and  third  lime  not  only  invites  him  to  the  measure,  but 
pewci  fully  seconds  his  endeavours.’ 
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Tlie  following  is  Dr.  T.’s  account  of  the  produce  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares : 

'  During  a  short  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  wlieat  and  barley  cf  oj>s,  w  liich 
ihich  are  nearly  ripe.  They  arc  inferior  to  the  same  crops  in  Britain, 
and  particularly  in  length.  The  barley,  or  rather  ii^,  for  it  is  all  of 
that  inferior  species,  does  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  height ; 
but  where  the  land  is  in  good  order,  it  is  a  close  crop,  and  yiel(*s  plnmp 
grain.  The  wheat  is  bearded,  and  would  please  you  worse  than  the  bar- 
Wy  j  it  never  rises  above  tiic  height  of  two  feet,  and  would  in  England 
be  reckoned  a  light  crop.* 

In  addition  to  tlic  produce  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity^ 
our  eastern  provinces  lurnish  in  ahu!Klanc*c,  sugar,  cotton,  opium, 
indigo,  and  various  kinds  of  oils,  useful  for  food  and  for  medicine. 
Sugar  may  be  prodtiecd  in  any  quantity,  at  so  small  an  exp<*nse, 
as  to  enable  tliem  to  fnniisii  the  commodity  at  less  than  one  half 
tiic  price  of  West  Indian  sugar,  raised  by  the  reluctant  labour 
ul’  African  slaves. 

Bur,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  state ‘of  tlic 
mass  of  llie  inhabitants  is  by  no  means  inviting. 

‘  In  Asia  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  po¬ 
verty  and  oppression.  This  is  the  first  observation  wliich  forces  itself 
upon  every  Eurojxran  when  he  Indiolds  their  condition.  I'hc  itiHuence 
ot  the  British  has  had  considerable  efiect  in  bettering  their  circum¬ 
stances.  After  all  tlie  avidity  and  irregularities  which  liave  Ix'cn  alle»lged 
igainst  our  govrnnnent,  its  subjects  arc  the  most  comfort.ablc  and  c;isy 
in  their  circumstances  of  any  in  India.  1  he  farther  operation  of  that 
government  will  produce  in  time  ctVccts  still  more  dccideAlly  favourable 
to  the  people. 

‘  Much  room  is  still  left  for  adding  to  their  comfort.  In  tlic  great  ar¬ 
ticles  of  lodging,  f(X)d,  and  clothing,  their  situation  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  Their  buildings  are  light  and  paltry, 
which  no  allowance  for  their  manners  will  palliate.  A  Hindoo,  in  easy 
circumstances,  accommodates  himself,  it  is  imc  only  with  a  hut  j  but  thjs 
hut  is  clean,  neat,  and  warm.  The  great  body  of  the  |)e()ple  creep  into 
wretched  hovels,  incapable  of  shelter  or  protection,  and  of  materials  so 
wretched  as  to  be  unfit  for  fuel  j  and  it  must  do  so  not  from  manners 
but  from  poverty. 

*  I'he  same  poverty  is  observ’able  in  dress,  I'he  climate  docs  not  re¬ 
spire  the  thick  and  substantial  clothing  of  Europeans  j  but  among  indi¬ 
viduals,  whose  circumstances  admit  of  choice,  there  is  some  variety, 
much  cleaniincss,  and  elegance  of  dress.  When  this  is  contrasted  with 
tiw  miserable  rags  and  nakedness  of  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  of  the 
People,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  of  Hindoo  manners,  but 
to  the  extremity  of  their  indigence.  In  their  food  flesh  is  excluded 
horn  the  diet  of  the  greater  number,  and  fermented  liquor  from  all ;  yet 
that  circumstance  will  not  account  for  the  far  greater  part  eating  millet 
rtthc  and  bad  grain,  instead  of  white  corn  ;  nor  will  any  circumstance 
of  maiuicts,  or  religious  prejudices,  account  for  the  smali  portion  of  salt, 
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spice,  nnJ  glu-c,  used  in  the  gciuTal  run  of  their  n;t*aU,  while  tWaf 
the  opukiu  arc  S(i  1’iilly  supplied  with  these  ingn  dients.  h  is,  thcrdViit 
to  he  toi'.tluded,  that  the  Asiaties  are  piM)r,  and  that  they  are  tliemscivrj 
^onsci^.u^ ot  their  poverty,  and  wtuild  willingly  improve  their  condition 
though  incapable  of  that  persevciing  industry,  or  that  energy  ot  cxcrtiui’ 
u  hieh  characiciizts  Kuropcaiis.’  ’ 

llitterly  do  we  lament  liie  abject  eomlilloii  of  llie^c  eliildrfn  ot 
sorrow  and  waul,  who  are  almost  starviinj:  in  the  midst  of  the 
ine;ins  of  plenty:  but  we  cordially  thank  the  man  who  Iw 
hrought  forward  these  la<*ts  to  oenerai  view;  for  the  puhlieation 
of  them  will  lead  the  good  jieople  of  laigland  to  seek  tlu' fanlicr 
melioration  of  the  stale  of  iheir  unhappy  fellow  subjects,  (.on- 
sideling  the  ahject  slate  tt»  which  the  mass  of  the  people  is  to 
duced,  we  wen*  surprised  to  llnd  that  the  art  of  reading  wm 
so  widely  ditfn>ed.  I  heir  mode  of  conveying  instruction  to  chih 
dren  is  both  ingeni»nis  and  useful:  we  helievo  that  it  ha^lKcniu 
part  adopted  by  a  Ik  nevolcnt  (Quaker  in  London,  who  practises 
it  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

‘  Almost  in  every  village  there  is  a  person  employed  in  teaching  the 
youth  to  read  and  write.  As  few'  books  are  entrusted  to  the  jxTusal  ot 
the  great  IhhIv  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  their  learning  is  to  form 
the  clnrnctcrs  and  to  read  rnniuiscript ;  and  it  is  surprizing  how  many 
of  the  lowest  servants  are  able  to  keep  accounts.  I  have  found  a  Mus¬ 
sulman  capable  of  this,  who  could  not  read  a  sentence  of  the  Coran. 
Here  writing  and  reading  arc  taught  at  the  same  time  j  the  hoys  are  col¬ 
lected  upon  a  smooth  flat  of  sand,  and  with  the  linger  or  a  small  rred 
form  the  letters  there,  which  they  learn  to  pronounce  at  the  same  time. 
As  often  as  the  space  before  each  scholar  is  tilled  up  wdlh  writing,  itU 
cti'aeed  and  prepared  for  a  new  lesson  ;  thus  the  cxpcnce  of  both  pens, 
ink,  pajH-T,  and  even  a  house,  is  avoided.’ 

’J'his  is  ;i  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  futiiri*  welfare  ol 
i*lie  Hindoos,  and  lays  a  solid  loimdation  for  their  improvemcnl 
in  tin*  most  useful  oi  all  branches  of  knowledLre,  the  kuowledijc 
id  the  gospel  of  Jesus  (Mnist. 

[7b  be  continued.^ 

Art  XI.  ErNdHlNTOi:  AIlO.MNnMOSKV.MATnN  BlIUIA  A.  Xcno- 
plioiitis  Menior.d)ilium  Liliri  IV,  lJs<juead  lib.  III.  Cap.  VI.  lnter|>. 
nov.'i  douavii,  et  varr.  leelt.  auxit  Gulielmus  Benwell,  M.  A.  Col.  SS, 
IViiiitatis  nuper  Socius.  Textus  qiKxl  detuit,  cum  varii.-*  leciionihus,  e 
Sehutidno  alii'»(pie  desumptuin  cst.  Oxonii  typis  Academicism  imjxnsis 
Hauwell  et  Barker  ;  et  Mawman,  I#ond.  bvo.  pp.  03U.  price  Us.  1K>1. 

1  1'  tin*  sufTiages  of  antiquity  in  favour  of  Xenophon,  troni 
^  those  who  were,  best  able  to  judge  of  his  merits,  have 
any  weight  with  us  at  tliis  ilay,  who  are  viewing  him  only 
through  the  mists  of  time;  this  vcneralile  ancient  will  not 
appear  unjustly  or  capriciously  elevated  uii  the  [»cdeslal  ot  lame. 
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IliioH'n  couiitryinen,  ou  account  of  theilcptli  of  his  philosophy, 
ind  llic  great  purity,  hiiuplicily,  anil  sweetness  of  his  style,  have 
deiioini Mated  him  \[\c  Chreian  Brc,  and  \\\c  yittic  Musr,  It  is, 
indeed,  didieu It  to  doiermine,  whether,  as  a  eonsunnnate  hiogra- 
plier  and  historian,  an  acute  philosoplier.  Or  an  accoinplishetl 
general  and  politician,  he  deserves  the  greatest  praise. 

It  is  well  known,  that  he,  as  well  as  llato,  was  among  the 
must  distinguished  scholars  of  Socrates.  On  his  return  froni 
Asia,  whiliier  he  had  accompanied  Agcsilaus,  hut  some  tunc 
alter  he  had  conducted  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousatid, 
be  found  that  his  venerable  master  had  been  nnjustiy  accused* 
of  the  foulest  of  crimes,  and  cruelly  put  to  dealli.  Indis;- 
uant  at  the  madness  of  his  countrymen,  with  all  the  awakened 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  all  the  gratiltule  of  a  deserving  [>upil, 
be  determines  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  iiis  Instructor,  and 
refute  the  unblushing  acensations  of  his  enemies.  Having 
50  long  been  privy  to  his  |)rinciples  and  practice — having  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  undisguised  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  almost 
been  nourished  in  his  bosom, — iortunatcly  for  mankind^  his 
stores  of  information  only  wanted  unlocking;  and  he  boldly  un-‘ 
(lirtukes,  with  the  irresistible  weapons  of  truth  and  pliilosophv, 
to  confront  his  accusers,  we  know  with  what  success.  Tins, 
the  most  valuable  and  celebrated  of  all  his  writings,  not  even 
excepting  his  Kif«  is  entitled  aiiomniimonktmata,  be¬ 

cause,  together,  w  ith  the  defence,  it  contains  the  most  memorable 
actions  and  sayings  of  that  divine  moralist. 

e  think  it  uniiecessai  v  to  sav  more  of  a  work  so  well  known, 
and  whose  merits  have  so  often  been  scrutinised  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  Let  us  next  consider,  in  the  edition  before  ns,  wbat  new 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  these  valuable  remains  of  antiipnty  ; 
what  aeknowledgeinents  arc  due  from  the  classical  reader,  and 
how  inueh  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  IL  for  bis  labours. 

it  is  ushered  to  our  notice  by  a  pridace  in  latin,  of  near  forty 
pages,  (If  luctoris  instituto,  et  de  o/ure;  which,  before  we  come 
to  the  n()t<*s  and  various  readings,  may  well  d('s<*rve  some  portion 
ot  our  attention,  and  that  of  iht?  reader.  It  was  the  singular 
notion  of  lldii'anhy  “  that  this  hook  was  intiMuled  by  Xenophon, 
tts  a  regular  system  of  pliilosophy,  in  the  character  of  Socrates  ; 
just  as  ii is  lustilution  of  Cj/rus  gives  us  the  portrait,  not  of  a 
fcal,  but  of  a  compielely  wise  and  all-aeeoinplislied  eorn- 
tnaiider.”  'Lliis  notion,  in  our  (j[)lninn,  Air.  IL  satisHietorily 
nieels  aiul  refutes.  W'e  ijuote  the  following  passagt',  for  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  Ivlltur’s  latinism,  as  well  as  ol’  this  sonii*- 
^hai  important  controversy. 

*  vSeriptis  liisce  Xenophontis  pluriimim  liinc  arcedit  pretli  et  auelori- 
*^*is,  (ju(xl  omnia,  qu.e  ibi  narrantur,  revera  a  Scx  ratc  dicta  el  gesta 
•ubfcc  videaatur.  Non  ficii  scrmuncs,  sicut  in  I’laionis,  in 
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qnibiis  gentcntiac  tannim  Sucratis  traduntur,  si  modo  ilL-e  vcte  apo^ 
Platonem  tnulita:  sint,  scd  omnia  nudam  veriiatis  sp^xinn,  nulloqoc 
foco  illitmn  pr«  §c  fcrunt.  lino  auctor  res  sua  perso’ia  i.arrat,  ei 
sa  [Hr  lecKiicu^  adinonci  ca,  qua  commcinoraiitur,  se  praeseme  dicta  td 
facia  tuissc,  scque  ea  audivisse,  ct  coruin  probe  inciniiiUbe.  Cuaup* 
rrs  nairal,  ijuibus  ipse,  tunc  tcraporis  in  Asia  inilitaiis,  non  iiUoSiit 
tanien  «y.«»  fonu  noiitiam  earuni  hauserit,  qucinque  auctorein  habuent 
fiddlier  exponit.’  Pref,  p.  vii. 

The  editor  next  very  justly  diseussesthe  mentsof  his  ori^nil, 
in  a  paragraph,  uhieli,  as  it  liappily  characterizes  the  excel¬ 
lencies  oi  Xenophon,  at  the  same  time  that  it  eiegaiuly  calU 
to  our  lecolleciioii  the  cruel  fate  of  Socrates,  and  charms  ut 
with  a  view  of  that  elevated  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
these  amiable  philosophers,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  laying  l>clorc  onr  classical  readers. 

‘  Quod  hi  de  rerum,  qua*  in  hoc  opere  tractantur,  magnitudinc,  ctdc 
auctoris  in  die  tndi  genert  virtutibus,  aggrediar  loqui,  mihi  verendiunevsc 
puto,  nc  horum  studio  provectus  ultra  tines  niodumque  rapiar.  Quam 
pura  eniin  rt  simplex  oratio !  Quanta  verborum  suavitas  ac  >cniistfi! 
Qure  j>ei5piruiias  et  lux  Etenim  non  hie,  vdut  in  Cyropaedia  persarpe 
fit,  sermo  implicitus  csi  et  perplexus,  scd  clarior  plerumque  et  roncio- 
nior,  ac  majori  ojxm,  si  conjicere  licet,  liinatus  ct  expolitus.  Jam,  ut 
ail  res  veniamus,  quanta  cum  atVectus  vchementia,  ct  quam  honesta  cum 
indignaiione  animi,  Socratem  contra  accusatoris  criminadcfendil!  Uuara 
pneclara  lie  pra:ceplis  magistrorum  non  negligeiidis  sentciuia!  Quanto 
ctini  inqxtu  Alcibiadis  et  Critia;  viiiosorum  morum  causas  exponit! 
Deiiule  (plain  gravitcr  de  Dei  providentia  et  de  adniirabili  corporis 
humaui  struciura  Socratem  disserentem  inducit !  Quod  argiimentuin  illc 
iterum  in  altcro  loco,  divciso  pnulum  mndo,  sed  pari  cum  dignitatc 
pt  rst  cuius  est.  I’orro  cpiam  jucundc  amiciliae  probjc  et  honcstai  \olop- 
lafcs  commemorantur  *  Quae  pnerepta  dc  amicis,  fratribus,  parcniibw 
coieiuiih  traduntur.  Quam  spiendida  aniiqua:  Atheniensium  glorijc  vir- 
tutisfpie  prisilua;  eommemoratio  !  Deuique  (juani  dulcis  et  afiectu  plrni 
narratio  eorum,  qu;e  a  S(x:rate  paulo  ante  mortem  dicta  sunt  I  Sed  in 
piirni^  laudanila  csi  ilia  l*r(xlici  de  Virtute  ct  Voluptatc  tabula,  qua  uihil 
iuavius  aut  clegautius  inveniri  iH)tcst.* 

We  have  next  a  critical  analvsls  of  the  title,  AnOMNHMO* 
NFTMATA.  'Ibis,  considering  tlie  minuteness  of  the  subject 
in  (ichati*,  the  many  dusty  tomes  that  are  ran>ached  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  anil  the  many  hard  names  of  commentators  and  crilici 
tliat  iiu'cl  tlie  eye,  we  pronounce  to  he  very  learnedly  tedious 

Mr.  H.  now  iiujuiri*s,  u'/itn  this  hook  was  written?  And,  fir^t, 
of  what  ag(‘  v.as  Xenoplion  himself  at  that  time?  Here  he  snti^ 
faetorllv  rehiii's  the  hypothesis  of  Hutchinson,  lluit  Xcnojdion 
was  near  tittv  vears  ot  age,  when  he  went  to  (’yrus  into  A^a; 
proving  that  he  eciild  not  then  be  much  more  than  thirty.  Ihit. 
as  to  il.e  year  of  the  Olympiad  wlnm  the  work  in  question 
con; posed,  alter  much  learned  dU(p»isiiioii  lie  leaves  the  malij^ 
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Is  doubt.  He  only  proves,  that,  allowinjoj  for  Ins  *  autlipr’a 
frtlrciiiciil  to  Scillus  nciir  Olympia,  where  most  of  his  works 
were  conipleicd,  llicse  Memorabilia  could  Tiot  appear  hag  be¬ 
fore  the  second  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad.  It  is  not  hkcly, 
that  ill  the  nineucnlh  ccniury  of  the  (’hristian  Era,  after  all 
the  disputes  of  coininenlalors,  such  (jiicsiions  should  Iwj  deler- 
inhicd:  and  pcriiiips,  it  is  no  great  lo^s  to  letters,  that  they 
caiiiio’.  We  tliink  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  such  lega¬ 
cies  at  ail;  and  being  ''ssured,  that  most  of  them,  like  writings 
of  a  still  higher  value,  were  written  by  those  whose  names 
ilicv  bear;  we  may  employ  our  lime  better  than  in  fruitlisi 
iiMjuiries  about  the  very  year  in  which  they  were  bequeathed 
to  in. 

We  have  just  said,  that  vw^t  of  our  ancient  classics  were 
urilien  by  liiose  whose  natnes  they  bear,  or,  in  the  language  of 
criticism, that  they  are  Ikit  it  is  generally  allowed, 

tliatr///  were  not  so.  Ewn  those  UivineSeiipturcs,  where,  not  the 
banquet  of  a  siipei licial  taste,  and  the  paltry  treasures  of  hu¬ 
man  genius,  hni  the  oracles  of  O’o(l  are  |)rot’essedly  laid  up 
i  for  us,  and  w  here  the  most  viligant  attention  of  mankind,  one 
I  miirlit  expeel,  would  alwavs  he  engaged,  have  sometimes  heeii 
j  confounded  with  apocdiryphal  books.  wonder,  then,  that 

j  Mr.  W.  should  have  oeeasioii  It)  iiiistitme  an  in(|iiiry,  whether 
I  the  epistles  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  Soeialie  philosophers,  by 
I  .Allatiiis  at  Eavia,  in  1();J7.  he  geiiuiiit',  or  n«»tr  'I'liis  task  had 
I  already  Ixhmi  uiidertaken  l)V  l\*arsoii  and  Eeuliey,  the  tbnner  iu 
I  his  vindication  oi  St.  Igiiaiui>>'s  l'q)i>tle>;  and  llie  latter  in  his  dis- 
i  rtriation  la  Pltabinilcai ;  and  they  had  both  decided  against 
I  llitm.  I’hey  were  ie[)ugnanl  to,  ov  were  not  supported  by,  nnj 
I  collateral  testimony — they  eonid  not  h(‘  reeoneiled  to  chronology, 
but  ctuitained  some  striking  anacliitmisnis — audit  is  altogether 
I  inciftlihb  that  tlity  should  come  into  our  hands,  unlike  all  other 
I  ancient  authors,  wiihoiil  some  nolie(‘,  some  censure  or  applause*, 
I  tiilier  direel  oi  indirect,  from  succeeding  liisttirians,  gramma¬ 
rians,  or  erities.  Sinee,  therelbiv,  ihenueslion  might  well  hecon- 
Milered  as  laid  at  rt  si,  it  may  he  asked,  why  Mr.  Ik  lias  here  re- 
'ireditr  Ilis  auNWei*  is  rcatiy,  and  aj)proj)riale  :  hut. let  him 
sjKMk  ft)r  hiiiiseif. 

‘Oterum  nh  institnto  meo  non  prorsus  alienum  fore  spero,  si,  turn 
honnn  librorum  bile  (sal.  Pearsnni  ^  HL'htleii)  tiini  eorum  opc,  tjux  tie 
Xtnophomis  vii-i  iltx-ui,  tpiadam  in  Kpistolis  illis  minus  ante  Hcia  cssc 
toner  ostciklcre  ;  ticindc  alia  ex  ii.stJem  excerpta  subjiciam,  ail  imi- 
tuioufin  t|U(»i  uiulani  hujus  opusculi  Xenupbtuitci  locuium  plane  adum- 
b.*wla  esse  \ ideantur.’  p.  xxviii. 

bill  we  must  dismiss  this  very  elr.horale  and  learned  preface, 
to  say  something  of  the  etiilor’s  management  of  the  text.  i\nd 
we  must  nut  forget  to  inform  the  youth  who  requirgs  aiicli 

U  *  MA 
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an  assisfnni,  andthc  full  ^rown  reader,  who  from  laxincss,  or  other 

causes  diroct^  his  roroiM^e  to  it — that  a  Ijitift  inffrpntntion  ']^ 
^iven  at  the  bottom  of  each  paiTe.  'fliis  purl  of  the  lyiiiui’s 
labours  mi^hl  l'v*a<l  us  to  suj'posc  that  he  iiiiemled  his  woik  iq 
usitni  fscho/ururn  :  but  from  the  liiiili  pretensions  of  the  preface, 
and  some  of  tin*  notes,  we  iire  iinlueed  to  think  it  diVe^ncd  for 
a  hit^itor  class  of  readers.  I'he  title  pa‘"e  sliews  as  tliui  only 
pan  of  the  hook  inti  rpn  tatione  mn  d  donavit  ( iul.  H. :  whence  he 
horrowerl  the  rest  he  does  not  inform  ns.  'riiere  are,  moreo^Tr, 
all  the  various  readings,  with  their  aaliiorities  on  their  rosjiec- 
tive  papjes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  text,  between  that  aiuiibe 
translation. 


The  work  has  been  divided  into  four  hooks,  ])eihaps,  ever 
sinee  the  Author's  time.  Ihieh  cliapter  also  is  here  judiciously 
siilKlivided  into  shon  ■sections,  marked  with  the  (ir;t‘k  letters; 
apraeti<'e  which  always  ivlicves  the  eye  and  assists  the  inemorv. 
^\  e  must,  however,  remark  a  striking  dilVerence  helweeii  iiie 
pri  ntingofhis  l^aiin  and  of  his  Greek.  The  former  n|)|)ean 
^ijiiile  naked — no  diiercsis,  nothing  to  denote  the  ablative  or 
genitive  eases  of  nouns,  vowel  and  consonant  present  the  only 
variety  :  but  the  Greek  text,  on  the  contrary,  will  he  found  sprin¬ 
kled  over  with  every  ornament  which  the  most  fastidious  philolo¬ 
gist  could  desire  or  devise.  Not  a  grave  or  an  acute  accent,  not 
'JL  spirit tt^f  /cnis  vii  asptr,  is  omitted;  though  the  accents  are 
always  pir/zling  to  beginners,  and  perhaps  nugatory  even  to 
the  most  erudite.  I'or,  as  I’opc,  or  Swift,  remarks,  that  we 
cannot  tell  l»>  what  tunes  King  David  “  hymned  his  l^salms 
upon  his  harp;”  so  neither,  can  we  tell  how  the  ancients 
elevateil  or  de|)ressc(l  the  voice,  when  speaking  to  each  other  in 
(ireek,  whether  in  Attica  or  in  Bieolia.  For  these  reasons,  some 


jmiieious  scholars  both  write  atul  print  their  (neek  without  llm 
ornamental  Imnbcr  ;  and  we  can  give'  it  no  hotter  name  than 
that  of  higotrv,  or  pi‘dantrv,  where  they  are  scrupulously 
retained.  I f  ilj»‘  I  lehrevv  scholar  has  long  hesitated  aL)out  hi» 
we  ihiiik  the  Checian  has  still  more  reason  to  lav  bv  hii 


AV  C!  N  I  S. 

Wc  proceed  to  the  notes;  whlcdi  arc  all  thrown  together 

the  eini  of  the  work,  and  are  so  copious  as  to  oocupf 
al>ovc  C()t)  pagt's'.  In  the  t!opv  before  ns,  though  paged  with 
the  text,  iliey  aii‘  |udieioiisly  hound  up  in  a  separate  volume, 
ilerer.lso  M  vi  aria'  it'ctiomSf  or  rather,  in  some  cases,  notes  on 
the  former  various  retulings  below  the  text  r)f  eaeh  pag^* 
‘i‘!ie<e  elaborate  nnnarks  arc,  as  they  ought  to  he,  miscellaneous: 
t'«»r  an  editor  cannot  expci  t  that  his  labours,  as  a  commeulator, 
*!ioul(l  he  geiurally  received,  when  he  is  solely  or  clficllv, 

liieasurc, 


her  verbal,  critical,  hisiorictil,  or  hiographic;\],  in  his  exp'J’**' 
>n.  'idle  notes  befure  ns,  are,  of  course,  a  collection,  in  u  grcal 
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mosMiirc,  taken  tVoni  preeeding  commentators;  and  among  the  . 
foremost  we  lind  il;e  names  of  Keiske,  Leunclavius,  Edwards, 
lliitcliiason,  and  L  [»ron.  rUeir  discordant  sentiments,  however, 
on  any  di.lieidt  passage  are  judiciously  compared  t(»gelher;  and 
are  ill  some  instances  reconciled  ;  in  others,  their  false  glosses 
and  inicr|)retai  ions  are  d'  ^ected. 

it  would  not  suit  us  to  make  many  extracts  from  this 
partofMr.  li/s  labours.  W'e  could  not  render  such  dry  uncon¬ 
nected  materials,  as  comments  on  an  ancient  classic,  any  way 
paluiabtc  to  the  readers  of  a  Keview.  Tliesc  things  can  only  be 
relished  in  the  S4>ruiide  of  a  study,  with  the  text  under  consi- 
(ierHiioii,  and  every  necessary  reference  at  hand.  We  cannot 
help,  however,  iiululging  the  classical  reader  with  one  note;  • 
vhii  h,  though  not  much  of  it  falls  to  the  share  of  the  present 
fdilor,  will  shew,  nevertheless,  that  lie  is  a  scholar  of  no  con- 
toinplihle  reading  and  talents.  It  is  from  p.  and  relates 
to  the  chaste  simplicity,  and  unassuming  majesty,  conspicuous 
\a{\icixo/(lia  of  ancient  writers  in  general,  and  of  Xenophoa 
in  particular. 

‘labl.c.  i.  sect.  i.  rioXXaxif  I^udantur  passim  vetcrum, 

optimoriiin  scriptoruin,  tenuia  ver.Tqur  simplicitatis  pleni  exordia; 
in  quibus  etiam  lio«  Xenophontis  prua’inium  memoratur,  justaque  laude 
fffertur,  ab  Aristide  Xoy. 

Aristides  dc  dictione  simplici  c.  ii.  p.  352.  ad  simplicem  stylum  refert, 
qnod  Xenophon  initio  Memoral,  Socratis  non  scripscrit,  airaf  «xx« 
v%>.>jix<r,  sod  solum  TjoXXax<r.  Air/xtyroi,  ilUJUlt,  or£fy  ota’S  v^dfxifjt 

t  *  TO  a^iXii  Tt^us  otofAXTXy  ovoiv  rirlor  n  ruf  c<xf/<v  TfoTru  ifx^xittf  xxi  to 
Tu  vfxyuxrosy  wr  i*  Xoyou*  IIOA  AAKIX  EQATMA^  A  Till 

nOTE  AOlOIi  A011NAIC)r£  KIiri:t:AN  OI  rl’AirAMKNOl  inKFATHN, 
r.I  AHIOI  Eli!  0ANATOT  Tit,  IIOAEI.  To  yx^  E0AYMASA  x«i  IIOA 
.SAKI^  ;  pnxpZv  tfj.yX'jls  if/y*  iSiiXo/Tf  Si  '<j  rx  iTttn^^itTx,  IloXiTixoc  fjLtt  ip 
xt  ti^r, XU  rxs^vPxiJittSy  DTK  AIIAE  AAiV.\  IIOAAAKIS*o  ?$,  rip 
Ji'yat/xiy  fiW-y,  ipxir^ff.  Turn  Ulud  etlim  probe  nnimndvertendum, 
(junv)udo  studio  sinipHeitatL'  lenihts  usus  vocabutisy  nihilo  setius  in  suo  di~ 
(fit'ti  ^enere  rerum  vinirnitndinem  exprim  at.  Ut  initio  operis  memorati-^ 
5a*prmimcro  miratus  sum,  quibus  tandem  argiimcntis  accusatorcs  Socratis 
Athenirnsibus  persnaserint  eum  dc  civitate  mortem  mcruisse— ///W 
fumy  miratus  sum  et  s.T|)enumero,  ueniitpiam  res  minutas  fL^si^nat.  quod 
ff  €i  sequentibus  planum  evndit,  Civilis  ntique  orator  utrumque  si^ni* 
fiatidi  modum  hoc  loco  adhibuhset,  non  scmel,  sed  |)ersir|x;.  Xenophon 
Q'item  simplici  contentus  est.  Simps.  VenustaR  simplicitatis  cxorclinm 
boc  budatur  ab  Aristide,  Utfl.  «f.  Xoy.  1.  ii.  p.  501.  Kd.  Jebb.  Schneid,* 

pp.  432. 

Having  now,  perliaps  rather  minutely,  considered,  Mr.  B’s 
karued  and  critical  preface,  his  cluster  of  vari<^us  readings, 
^i^  liiitiii  Interpretation,  his  volume  of  notes,  and  his  two 
ludexo,  it  will  probablv  be  expected  bv  anv  one  who  takes  up 

'  3  i)  ‘J  ■  his 
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liis  Ik.o!v*,  ihat  tlKM’oncontratcd  (A  ixj'e^,  ^Voiii 

hitnitiaiics  in  4  la»>i<‘al  knowlvilge  to  iIjc  taint  nishliirkj^ 
vfibal  iTilirisin,  is  nil  at  Iasi  poured  oiit  upon  these  venerable 
remains  of  Antiquity  :  and  we  (  onelude,  l>y  assurino  iiim  that 
he  will  not  he  inueh  ili^appoiuted,  ulien  he  lakes  a  survey  of 
these  \alual>le  lahours  of  Mr.  l>.. 

'I’he  wtuk  is  elet^anily,  and  \\(*  ihink  eorieeilv,  printed  atlht 
press  ofth'*  I  niversiiy  of  ( )xford. 


Art.  XII.  lii’fn'fthm'i  an  tilt'  ('tnnwi'rcc  af  the  MeiUtcrranearif  dcducrtl 
from  actual  Kxpcriciu'e  tlurini;  n  Urs'ult  nce  on  hath  Shores  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea  ;  containing  a  particular  Account  of  the  rrarfic  of  thr 
Kingdoms  of  Algiers,  'i  unis,  Sardinia,  Naples  anil  Sicily,  the  Morca, 
Kc.  \c.  \'c.*  With  an  impartial  Kxamiiiation  into  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the.  Iiihahitanls  in  their  Coiumerciai  Dealings,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  D(  seriplion  of  the  llritish  Manufactures  projx  rly  adapted  for 
each  Country.  Shewing  also  the  roiicy  of  increasing  the.  Number  ot 
Jhitish  C'onsuls ;  and  tlial  such  Advantages  may  result  to  the  English 
by  holding  Tosscssions  in  the  Mcdilterranean,  as  nearly  to  equal  thdr 
\Vcst  India  Trade.  liv  John  jaeksoii,  Ksip  E'.S.A.  Author  of  the 
Journey  overland  from  India,  \'c.  8vo.  pp.  224.  Price  O's.  Clarke 
and  Sons.  I  SOI. 

^  I  M 1  IS  tide,  uliicli,  as  the  ri'adiT  will  porecivc,  is  tinfashionablT 
*  long,  may  almost  sin  vo  thr  [Hirposc  of  ati  index  to  the  work 
which  it  preiedes;  hnt,  if  the  eoiitiiits  justify  such  a  title, 
the  hook  ixmtjot  fail  ot’  being  iuteresliug.  Merelumts  do  not 
olten  i  huM‘  to  give  gi  iieral  iufonuatiou  respt'ctiug  the  nature 
of  the  trade  which  they  carry  on  with  distant  countries;  and  a> 
none  hnt  themselves  can  thus  oblige  the  world,  we  are  liound  to 
acknowledge  the  favour  which  is  conferred  hv  the  puhlicalion ol 
woiks  like  i!ie  jiroent.  Hritain  has  attained  to  its  prcsi*nt 
rommereial  pre-emiiu'iiee  hy  the  accurate  examination  wliicli 
it^  mciehants  have  made  of  distant  eoimiries,  and  their  read inc>i 
It»  xenlinv  '.here\er  they  snp[)o<ed  the  commodiiies  which  lluy 
Immshcii  might  he  ueeeplahle.  'J'o  sii[)jdy  the  dcileieiicics  ot 
others,  jiulle»iuisly,  is  the  great  seeri’t  of  emmni.  ri'c ;  and  the 
inode  ot’  di'ini;  ini-*,  is  the  charaeieristie  skill  of  a  ('onniicrcial 
man.  11  /int  da  tiu  i/  tennt ,  \n  mwU  a  eounliy.^  is  the  lirst  qiicH 
lion,  and  /I  /inf  Imie  tlu'^  to  g/iv  in  rt^tnni  ^  is  the  second,  asked 
by  tile  general  dealer,  lie  then  considers,  how  he  may  Ik's! 
fcupplv  ihv'se  wants,  and  how  his  reinrns  may  he.  disposed  of  to 
the  mealt -I  a.ilvantage.  'I’lnis  the  trader  fnrms  a  connecting  link 
heiween  eonnliv  and  eonnirv,  ami  hy  hi^  iratlie  maintains  all  m- 
leri’our^e,  w  Ijieh  the  philoMipher  or  pnilanliiropi>t  may  ccsire, 
hnt  tlc'.ie  in  vain.  I  lie  merehant  has  many  op[)Oi  inmiies  ol  in- 
k»!ni.;i!en,  wlilcli  ari‘  denied  In  others;  and  were  his  agents  but 
vd*si  :  \  liig  i;>  tl:e\  ;  re  t’aiiln’ul,  .or  as  coiinmniicativc  as  they 
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ire  vrnKirons,  tlie  philosopher  nnd  llic  philanlhropist  would 
•ratchillv  acknowledge  .ihe  utmost  ohlii^aiion  to  iheir  assiduity 
and  "ood-uill.  C'ommouly,  Imwever,  the  interest  of  commerce 
is  the  whole  which  occu|)ies  a  man  of  commerce;  and  the  iute- 
jtst  of  Ids  employer  ahsorhs  the  altiMition  of  the  ai;eut,  who  has 
iiuportaut  concerns  and  valuahicproperty  c\)mmilled  tohisehari;e. 
itwould  he  hitihly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  slio’iild  he  other¬ 
wise:  lot  the  spirit  of  trailie  aniiiiate  the  conduct  cd  irailic  ;  iuid  lei 
ihe  moving  cause  (desire  of  u;ain)  occu[)y  that  It'adini;  station  in 
liiereaiuile  dealiniis,  which  is  due  to  it :  hut  tluit  is  a  dark  and 
a  nairi)\v  mind,  which  can  find  room  for  no  (»ihcr  [>rinciplc, 
aiul  ueilhf'r  makes  ohscrvatiotis  nor  communit*ates  them,  how 
interesting  soever  are  the  tilijects  heh>re  it.  In  fact,  an  eu- 
jiillitouod  judgement,  and  a  compr(‘hensive  understaiuliiig,  are 
ueressary,  to  produce  and  to  guide  the  elVorts  of  that  com- 
nirtce  which  promises  to  he  extensive:  ami  the  spirit  of  ini|uiry 
aiui  r<Mnaik  is  not  only  indispeiisahli*,  as  th(‘  foreiiinner  of  pro- 
filahle  d(’aling,  hut  also  as  the  conductor  of  that  dealing  to*mu- 
lual  advantagt',  and  to  co/t^idera/j/e  i'Xtcnt.  'I'he  work  before 
i.>  juirporls  to  he  ii  (Iig(‘sled  journal, ‘‘  tir  diary,  ol  aclu.d  ohicrva- 
ii(»iis,  on  tin'  trade,  laws,  inanneis,  and  eustoms  of  the  p(‘opie 
vidttd.”  'I'he  iniiiut(‘  <ii*tail  of  the  Mediterranean  coiniiuMee, 
ill  some  of  its  (h'partnienls,  is  already  well  known  to  many 
l>iiii>h  ineixhants,  who  have  (uiiharked  in  it  with  spirit  and 
success.  Ihit,  says  Mr.  Jackson,  in  other  departments,  there 
i'<  ample  room  for  collateral  endeavours,  ami  very  rational  hojies 
may  he  emtertained  of  meeting  with  a  reward  proportionate  to 
the  ciuieavours  exerted  to  obtain  it. 

\\  t*  shall  not  juesumeto  he  so  intimate  with  tiie  secrets  of  the 
counting-lious(*,  as  to  dissent  iroin  the  representations  given  us 
l»y  the  w liter  :  though  we  believe  that  imuiy  attempts  formcrlv' 
have  been  lollowed  by  no  reinaikahle  advantages,  and 
though  we  might  allude  to  many  elear-headod  men,  who  would 
have  seeu  their  iiUeixst  in  acting  eonforma’oly  l(»  some  parts  of 
Ills  advice,  who,  m‘verlheless,  have  declined  such  undertakings. 
U  e  shall,  however,  recommend  liis  work  to  all  who  wish  to  speeu- 
I  tlciu  tlu*  trade  it  which  deserihes.  W  v  own  that  we  have  pe¬ 
rused  ilie  hook  with  pleasure;  that  it  has  every  appearance  of 
e'orreetiie^s  ami  autliemieity  ;  ami  that  wc  should  he  thankful  if 
>ome‘ other  “  eliarles  of  actual  observations’*  were,  w  ith  similar 
hlM  iality  of  mind,  submitted  to  the  public.  \W  are  under 
no  tear,  that  private  inUnest  will  lay  itself  open  to  rivalship,  and 
the  ehaiiee  of  being  su|Kr'>edcd  hy  adventurers,  whether  ua- 
•  C'‘S  or  strangiMs.  I'iie  privacy  of  eorrespondeneies  and  eoii- 
laciious  may  he  duly  preserved,  and  yet  enougli  may  Ik*  com- 
iiuiiiieated  to  gratify  the  general  reader,  the  man  oi’ study,  and  the 
Uiau  of  l>eucvolenee.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  our  aitizans,  and 
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our  manufacturers  mii^ht  adopt  many  a  beneficial  hint,  cItW 
ns  to  the  novelty,  the  improvement,  or  the  variety  of  HH'ir 
productions,  from  the  <K*ca5ionnl  ol)scr\’nt!ons  of  men  ol*  Ui- 
sincis,  which  would  amply  coiiipcnsate,  both  to  the  inco'hant 
and  to  tlic  nation,  for  any  luizaid  of  competition  to  be*  apjHr- 
bended  from  h>ici^ncrs. 

Wc  know  well,  that  hrance  considers  the  Mediterranean  trade 
as  evcr\'  wav  worthy  of  its  most  active  encouragement.  Tl)f 
French  merchants  IVom  the  port  of  Marsciliis  alone,  loaded,  in 
I7!f7,  above  thrt  c  hundred  sail  of  vessels  from  the  kingdom  ot' 
Tunis:  and  thtsc  cart^oes  were  mostly  paid  for  in  go<  ds,  ilit 
produce  of  French  manufat‘tnrcs.  'Hie  same  they  have  attempt* 
cd  in  otlu‘r  places;  and  the  importance  attat'liod  to  this  pro- 
fitahle  coinmcrec,  is  one  of  those  political  reasons,  which  len¬ 
ders  f  iance  cxircinclv  ioaloas  of  the  estahlishuienl  of  hiiii>h 
pfwvcr  in  the  McdilcrraTu  an  Sea. 

Mr. .lackson  advises,  that  merchants,  who  hv  nation  hclon; 
to  such  powers  in  this  sea  as  have  no  should  he  always  siis- 
|H'cted,  since  they  have  no  honour  (national,  and  he  ihitiks  jxt- 
M)nal,  alst»)  to  win,  or  to  lose.  He  descrilK's  the  Jf*ws,  as  hnviiiff 
abandoned  all  character  for  intei^rity  and  e(]uily:  ‘Mhcy  novit 
ronsider  their  word  <»r  -faith  ]>l('d‘^‘(l,  as  in  the  least  binding; 
find  manv  an  Fnt^lishman  has  cause  to  reflect  on  his  own  cre- 
flidity.  They  will  >oon  discover  whether  a  purchaser  he  a e»>ni- 
peteni  jiul<^(‘  of  an  article  or  not,  and  w  hen  they  find  him  defi¬ 
cient,  they  will  descend  to  the  lowest  ehicaiuTy,  even  to  bribe 
tlie  merchant’s  servants.”  Nothin:;  better  are  the  (Greeks:  and 
tlieri*  are  many  pirates  of  that  nation.  'The  Armenians  t'njoy 
the  major  part  of  tiie  eommereo  in  Asiatic  'rnrkey,  Arabia,  and 
Persia:  lht‘y  are  more  submissive  and  harmless,  and  less  vin¬ 
dictive,  than  tlu*  (ireeks;  y<‘l  caution  and  eiieumspeetion  ate 
necessary  in  trading;  with  them.  'Flu*  reader  will  ohserve,  that 
none  of  these  dt'ak'rs  has  a  national  llag  ;  they  are  all  under  t lie 
authority  of  foreign  powers. 

f  hir  autnnr  In  flows  a  whole  ehaptiM*  on  the  importance  of 
IMidta,  .ind  the  esient  to  which  the  trade  in  the  Mediiemincan 
may  he  carried  hy  lh‘lti>h  shipping.  He  supposes  that  it 
nheht  he  remie'rcd  nearly  ttpial  to  our  W  est  India  trade.  Ikh 
is  neing  pretty  s;»nguine:  hut,  till  the  experiment  be  inadr^ 
we  should  hi*  wrong  to  condemn  the  sjiirit  which  suggests 
it.  Mr.  J.  begins  his  .n<Tt»inil  nf  Medilerranean  <‘orimu*riT, 
by  explaining  that  carried  on  with  the  states  of  Ihirbarv. 
From  Algiers,  the  principal  export>  tire,  wluMt,  hmley,  pii!>ft 
olive  oil,  wax,  honey,  bullocks’  hides,  goal  skins,  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  wool,  live  bullocks,  and  live  sheep.  Some  of  these 
are  inonop<*lised  by  a  house  in  the  I'reneh  interest ;  eon- 
tetpiciitly  this  is  (telrhncntal  to  Engliah  irafiie;  and,  indet'il. 
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ihe  f-uglislj  have  no  direct  trade  to  that  cil>\  Tunis  has  now  an 
txiciiNiNC  coiiijiierce :  it  was  hut  tritlin^  till  Sidi  lute 

|)riine  miuisit  r,  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  olives, 
uhicli  at  present  foini  the  two  ciiief  articles  of  export.  This  has 
aujeouirihutcd  to  civilise  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  a  stale  ofpi- 
raiieal  wariare  exlernaljy,  and  predatory  exaction  internally, 
now  fiel  the  advantages  of  conuneree ;  the  duties  on  which  loriu 
the  greatest  part  ot  the  IWy’s  revenues.  What  general  anil  lasting 
U'lietiis  may  one  man  of  enlighltmed  nndersianding  confer  on  a 
jKopJo,  when  placed  by  Providenec  in  a  station  of  authority  ! 
flic  e\'j»orlsare  nearly  the  same  as  those  from  Algiers;  hut  with 
file  additions  ot  ho»iey,  madder,  ivory,  gold  dust,  scurlet  caps, 
Jerbi  ^llawls,  senna,  soap,  sponge,  cotton,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
oietiil'a. 

‘  The  season  for  making  olive  oil,  in  Tunis,  is  from  November  to 
Jamurv ;  and  the  l)est  time  to  ship  it  is  in  the  winter  months :  being  sold 
by  nieuspre,  it  is  mure  dense  than  in  warm  weather,  and  not  so  liable  to 
leak  uut  of  the  casks.  Oil  of  one  year  old  is  the  lx*st  to  ship;  it  is  gc- 
jierally  more  clear  than  new  oil ;  and  the  oil  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom 
ct  Tunis,  has  the  good  property  of  keeping  sw'cei  for  a  considerable 
time. — 'riiey  have  men  called  Sti  vadores,  who  have  a  |)eeuliar  method 
ot  stowing  jars  of  oil  lor  security  and  compactness.  It  is  a  stronger 
bodied  oil  than  the  Italian,  equal  to  Florence  tor  eating,  and  su))eriur  for 
the  use  of  the  clothier. — Susa  is  much  the  Ixtst  port  to  load  oil  at ;  and 
the  ships  lie  perfeedy  secure  from  all  winds,  except  the  X.  E.,  which  U 
not  very  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean.’  p.  (k),  et  finsslm, 

Mr.  Jackson  otfers  some  remarks  on  the  medical  etfecLs  of  oil 
on  the  human  Ixxiy,  in  preserving  it  iVoin  (*ontagion.  They 
pretty  strongly  corroborate  the  assertions  of  Mr.  liuldwin,  for- 
merlv  ourconsid  at  C’airo. 


*  The  oil  porters  are  but  lightly  cloathed,  and  their  apparel  is  well 
soaked  in  this  fluid.  I'hey  seldom  eat  any  thing  but  bread  and  oil ;  they 
smear  llicmselvcs  all  over  with  oil ;  and  though  llie  plague  frc<]ueiuly 
rages  in  'funis  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  thoii.sands 
of  the  inhabitants,  yci  there  never  was  know'ii  an  instance  of  any  of 
these  coolies,  who  work  in  the  oil  stores,  ever  l)cing  in  the  least  alfected 
by  it.  in  the  summer  it  is  customary  lor  these  coolies  to  sleep  in  the 
streets  upon  the  bare  ground.  We  have  frequently  seen  in  tne  night 
scorpions,  and  otlicr  venomous  reptiles,  running  about  them  in  great 
numl^crs,  yet  wc  never.heard  of  a  single  instance  where  liie  coolies  were 
ever  injured  by  them ;  nor  do  the  nui.se |ui toes,  which  arc  ahvays  very 
troublesome  to  other  people  in  hot  climatts,  ever  molest  these  people, 
though  their  face,  hands,  and  arms,  from  their  elbows,  arc  ex|)Ohed,  a.? 
also  their  legs  and  f(L*el.  Any  other  jK'ople,  being  so  exposed,  would  l)C 
nearly  destroy tnl  by  the  musquitoes.  lii  Tunis,  when  any  |)erson  li 
stung  !)y  a  scoquon,  or  bit  by  any  odiei  venomous  reptile,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  sr:arlfy  the  part  with  a  knife,  and  rub  in  olive  oil,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
iihlc,  which  arrests  the  progress  of  the  venom.  If  oil  is  not  applied  in 
•i  few  minutes,  death  is  inevitable  ;  particularly  from  the  sting  of  a  scor- 
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pion.  Those  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  are  the  most  venomous  in  tbi 
world.*  p.  6S. 

The  hVcMich,  it  seems,  take  from  Tunis  the  woo],  (some  of 
A^liieh  is  very  tine,)  manufacture  it  into  clotlts  proper  for  the  RaN 
hary  market,  and  draw  an  immense  profit  from  it,  Hut,  in  or¬ 
der  t(»  reeommend  their  <*ommodity,  they  assort  their  pieces 
c»f  rlolii  into  i»ales,  on  wiiieh  tltey  impose  the  name  of  l,on(ira% 
as  if  maiiufaetured  at  tlu*  \ni‘tropolis  of  tlie  l>ritish  (‘tupirc.  Af¬ 
ter  having  Instovved  a  f(‘w  words  on  iIr'  otiier  articles  of  export 
from  Tunis,  Mr.  .1.  gives  a  list  of  imports,  which  arc  denved 
from  Syria,  llie  Morea,  Tripoli,  Trieste,  Spain,  Trance,  and  L-^- 
horn;  hut  little  or  nothing  directly  from  T'ngland.  The  Tunisians 
receive  most  of  the  Ihilidt  manufactures  from  liCghorn;  thc^ 
consume  a  eousidorahle  (jnantity,  particularly  of  etiarse  woollens, 
(ireat  fpiantitiv  s  <if  longell>,  made  in  the  ncighhourhood  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  an' sent  (»ut  to  Loirhorn;  most  of  which  fmd  their  wav  to 
’Tunis.  'l*he  caravans  tak('  immense  (piantities  into  tlu*  intoiior 
<>f  Africa.  'The  best  season  for  a  ship  to  go  to  Tunis  with  a 
<’aigo  of  merchandise,  is  in  the  months  of  Septemher  ami  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  particularly  for  woollens.  'I’he  Moors  never  think  of  pur¬ 
chasing  an  article  for  their  own  wear,  till  the  moment  it  is  want¬ 
ed  ;  tlum^li  tlu'V  olten  pav  donhU*  for  it,  when  their  lime  for  pur- 
cluLse  arrives.  'Th(*  rate  of  (*.\('hange  helween  T’.ngland  and  Tm 
nis,  is  in  geiu'ral  regulated  ac'eording  to  tlu*  exeltange  at  l/g- 
horn  :  hut  very  little  is  done  at  Tunis  hy  hills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  .).  incidentally  gives  direelioiu  for  killing  and  euring  pro¬ 
vision^  for  sea-store  in  hot  countries;  which,  he  represents  wlica 
properly  pcrlortncf],  as  noi  only  verv  elVeetual  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
servation,  hut  (‘(inallv  advantageous  in  rxpt'ndilmv,  and  to  health. 
After  these  advices  respecting  the  Iknharv  states,  follows  au  ae- 
coimt  of  the  trade  with  Sardinia,  including  a  truly  alVeetiug  de- 
seiipilon  of  tlu:  moral  eh  iraeler,  and  the  im[)()\erished  state  ot 
the  natives.  'They  are  represented  as  ‘‘  thiev('san(l  murderers  by 
profession,  yet  sli\mgly  aliaehed  to  their  king  and  country. '*  lo 
this  ariielr,  is  altacheil  a  slight  notice  ot'  die  Tunny  fishery. 

To  Sardinia  succeeds  Sicily,  whose  climate  and  proiluetiiuis 
?^re  eoimueuded:  hut,  alas!  “there  is  mon*  wreteheiliu  ss  ami 
povi'ity  in  the  'Two  Sicilies,  than  in  all  the  rest  id  Knrope.* 
•*  The  nohility  wasit*  ilieir  time  in  halls,  masipierades,  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  while  the  peasantry  are  the  most  miserahle  wretches  in 
tlu*  world.” 

Uarilla  is  an  iir.ponant  arlielc  of  Sielllan  exj^uirt;  hrimstone  is 
ftnothei.  'The  manner  of  eondueting  this  tratiie,  is  inieresjiiig. 
Sii-ily  exports  many  other  eommodiiies ;  for  remarks  on  wliieli, 
we  must  rider  to  the  work.  'The  author  i*ommi*nds  the  A/i/rsi//<t 
uiue  of  this  island,  as  eipud  to  Madeira,  aiul  liardly  to  be  dl>- 
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when  of  a  proper  age.  The  great  mart  for 
this  wine,  at  present,  is  the  southern  stales  of  North  America. 
The  Morea  eiosi*s  the  list  of  places  whose  connnerec  c*ngages 
fynsidcralion*.  Currants,  with  their  package ;  eolti»n,  with  (he 
HK'ihod  of  stowing  it,  (which  would  admit  of  niiieh  improve¬ 
ment),  olive  oil,  and  valoni  i,  a  kind  of  acorn,  in  great  demand 
hv  tmr  tanners,  successively  pass  under  review;  and  the  work 
riWludes  with  a  slight  notice  of  places  on  the  cv)asls  of  this  sea, 
which  have  not  Ix'en  already  paitieularisi'd. 

Fiom  the  preet'ding  extracts,  tin*  reai*er  will  appreciate  the  in- 
furnalion  communicated  to  the  commercial  world  hy  this  puhlic 
spirited  writer  ;  w  ho  also  gives  tables  ot  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
5iirt‘>,  foi  each  state,  respectively  ;  with  pro  fmim  invoi('cs  from 
Naples  to  England,  ifcc.  Stc.  We  have  also  various  coasidiaa- 
iion>  evincing  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of  IJri- 
tidi  ('on>uls  in  various  parts;  and  t>f  employing  in  that  oliiec 
Rriloiis  Ik)!!!,  instead  of  foreigners.  \\  e  ratlK*r  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  w  riter,  that  (lovcrmnenl  slioual  t'xert  its  strength 
ill  eomniereial  undertakings,  or  sbonhl  stand  lorward  v<'ry  pro- 
miin  iilly  in  mercantile  alfairs.  (u»vennnent  s!ii>ulii  foster  and 
prott'ci;  blit  it  should  not  inihienee  or  euntroul.  individuals  will 
alv\ays  discover  llmir  true  intensi  w  ith  more  precision  tlian  puh¬ 
lic  hodio  can  do;  and  the  duty  oi'  rulers  is  best  |)erformed,  in 
an  ext*‘iisive  kingtlom,  by  avoiding  w  lieilu'r  t)fa(l- 

^^•mll^es  or  of  interests.  I'be  lais^a  nous  /hirv  of  the  kVonch 
increliaiits,  in  replv  to  the  oilers  of  iiiterferonee  by  ('olbcrt,  wres 
the  host  advice  winch  could  possibly  be  given  to  that,  or  to  any 
other  government.  We  liope  that  ilu*  example  of  tins  author 
'viil  ere  long  be  followed  by  some  ol  bis  mercantile  brelbreii, 
'diU'i*  eommeree  extends  to  otiu  r  eonntiies :  aiul  we  recommend 
la  the  rising  generation  of  eomnu'ieial  men,  an  ae(piaintanec> 
as  iiiliinate  as  ihev  can  procure,  with  llu*  eouiitiies  to  wbieb  their 
foalings  refer.  A  little  personal  ineoiiveuienee  .>iiouhl  not  deter 
them  irom  acajuiring  this  knowledge  at  tiic  iirsl  band;  for,  as 
r.  .1 .  j  ust  ly  oiiserves, 

‘  Mach  g(K)d  may  be  derived  from  mercliants  viviting  foreign  coun- 
tnes,  and  making  diemsclves  |KTfecll)  competent  in  tlui  various  l)ranclK« 
ot  commerce ;  when  they  have  to  (ie|)end  eniireiy  on  foreigners,  they 
will  be  alw  ays  subject  to  the  most  gross  impositions,  and  cxjKriencc 
many  ineonveniencies.’  p.  3J. 

Art.  XIII.  y/  Slathtical  and  lUsiurunt  h'jnj air into  ihr  Progress  and 
Magniiudt’  of  the  Pufai/afinn  of  Ireland.  Ky  Thomas  Newenham, 
Kstj.  Svo.  pp.  40(i.  I’ricc  8s.  Haldwins.  ISOo. 

I M*l  ‘  I.A  ri(  )N  has  of  late  excited  a  large  share  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  atleiition:  and  who  can  doubt  the  importance  oi  the 
tuhjort,  wbelber  be  view'  it  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  the 
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statesman,  or  the  divine?  In  all  tl)c  wide  range  over  I 

]>liilo'j»hic  mind  expatiates,  il  sees  no  crt  atuiv  so  woiiliyof  iti  I 
rtseaich  as  man  ;  and  lienee  it  feels  the  liveliest  interest  in  thy  \iy,  9 
create  or  diminution  of*  this  important  class  of  Uaii^s.  Noti»-  I 
liu:hiened  slate'^man  needs  to  he  told,  that  population  is  the  bails  I 
of  every  structure  which  political  wisdom  can  rear.  Tlietiw  I 
ina>iers  in  this  line  have  observerl,  that  “  the  true  and  natural  ■ 
ground  of  trade  and  riches,  is  the  nnnilKT  of  people “  fewness  of  ■ 
i>eo}>k‘  is  real  poverty.’'  But  when  the  man  of  devout  reflectiou  I 
(icars  it  asserted,  that  the  bodies  of  men  are  vvitlumt  dnuU  the  I 
most  valuable  treasure  of  a  country,”  he  exclaims,  “  how  imicli  I 
more  precious  their  immortal  souls!”  What  interestiinr  refliv-  I 
tions  are  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  philanthrojfisi,  bj  1 
the  multiplication  of  intcllii^ent  minds,  probationers  for  cut-  1 
nitv!  W  liilc  Mr.  Malthus  lias  sucret'ded  in  attracting  to  |x>-  i 
pulation  in  general,  an  attention,  which,  whatever  may  be  our  1 
view  of  his  particular  opinions,  we  are  persuaded  wilt  be  of  con-  | 
Mderaiile  utility,  Mr.  N.’s  laudable  aim  is  to  give  to  the  impfir)  I 
a  particular  direction  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Hriibli  i 
I’anpirc.  We  fondly  hope,  that  it  will  be  one  among  many  blc>-  I 
^ings  arising  from  tlie  Ibiion,  that  Ireland,  formerly  unknown, 
slighted,  or  oppn‘SM“d,  will  be  judged  worthy  of  the  more  studi- 
i»us  alU  ntion,  and  liberal  patnmage,  of  her  eider  sister,  ’fo  this  de¬ 
sirable  edeet,  we  augur  that  Mr.  N.’s  iiupiiry  will  eonlribute.  As 
be  has  Nentured  to  present  to  the  public,  jiosiiiojis  conecniing  1 
the  population  of  Ireland,  whieli  materially  ditlerlrom  those* gc-  I 

iierallv  received,  in  a  lone  ami  manner  bold,  vet  cHinciliatorv, 

»  •*! 
we  hope  llial  be  will  enjoy  the  high  satisfaction  ol  promoting 

the  came  of  triitb,  and  bis  country’s  welfare.  | 

\\  ilb  these  impressions,  be  proceeds  to  recapitulate  the  caim  | 

wbieb  aee(*lerate  an  inerea>e  of  people  ;  and  then  a[)plyiug  them  | 

to  Ireland,  with  due  allowances,  a>sumes  that  she  doubles  lur  | 

population  in  4b  years,  'faking  w  bat  appear  to  him  tlie  most 

proliable,  ibongli  not  certain,  data,  he  computes  tin*  pre>cui 

inhabitants  of  lri*l;uul  to  be  .’),:3i)o, trd).  'fins,  wbieii  must  b* 

tliongbl  by  manv  an  exaggi*raled  statement,  be  endeavours  to 

establish,  j>v  refi'iring  to  ilie  trade  and  eonsmn[>tion  of  the  eouiu 

try,  as  well  as  to  tlu*  produce  of  the  bearili  lax,  and  ibeiuiinber 

of  bouses.  i'or  tlu*  clilfercnl  compaiativc  population  ot  tin* 

two  nniteif  i.^'kinds,  Mr.  N.  accoimis,  by  the  dilVerence  iu  tin* 

fertility  of  the  soils,  and  the  divc^^c  inodes  of  living  in  each; 

and,  having  trodden,  with  leailcss  stej)s,  w  hat  may  be  ctui^iiloreil 

tcn(b*r  eroiind,  the  mnnerical  proportion  ot  the  Komaii  ^  atlu>- 

lic  to  the  I'rotestatii  inbal»ilanis,  be  eom-lmUs  with  an  alteinpt 

to  calm  tbos('  niintl'i.  wnieli  may  have  been  lately  lauglit  to  foUi 

lest  ibcM*  prolific  I  ri-b  should  soon  be  rediicetl  to  the  dire  iicccssiiv 

of  eating  each  other ;  ami  we  think  he  sueecisfully  proves  tin' 
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^jgprtcucy  of  Ireland  to  tsupport  a  much  uroater  population 
it  now  cuntains. 

We  di fit r  from  Mr.  N.  and  some  others,  who  nsc-iil)e  to  clU 
pate  w  much  ctttcacy  to  che<  k  the  increase*,  of  its  indigenous 
roidcMits;  for,  in  our  apprehension,  no  8|K>t  can  he  found 
irlKfc  the  great  coinmand  to  Increase  n!id  multiply  woidd  not 
produce  its  effect,  exce|)i  on  those  whom  tlie  //uri  nnera  famts, 
or  some  other  adventitious  cause,  lias  driven  into  climes  iinsuit- 
ahle  to  their  birth.  Uut  whatever  may  he  said  of  oilier  eduiitrics, 
Ireliiiitl  certainly  cannot  he  suspected  of  ealiug  up  her  inlmhitniiU. 

‘  Tlic  ciliausting  agues  of  North  America,  or  of  the  fens  of  England  | 
the  fatal  tiuxes  which  prevail  in  the  low  countries  of  the  continent  of 
turopc ;  the  dreadtui  bilious  distein|K*rs  of  both  the  Indies ;  the  pesti* 
icDcc  which  desolates  the  African  and  Asiatic  climates  ;  are  ail  either  rn- 
tWy  unknown  or  but  feebly  felt  in  Ireland,  'fhne  is  here  no  charac- 
irrisfic  disease  to  mark  a  natural  soun  e  of  unhealthinc*'*.  There  arc  few 
disoniers  which  cannot  be  dfrectly  traced  up  to  some  artificial  c'ause;  to 
icmc  iiitempn  ancc,  to  some  neglect,  or  to  sonic  excess  either  of  luxury 
orpriuiry  in  the  suffering  subject. 

'ilic  very  extraordinary  ccjuidiility  and  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  celehralcd  .  ven  in  remote  times,  when  the  causes  of  such 
equability  and  mildness  could  not,  in  const  (jueiice  of  the  uncultivated 
suit*  oi  the  country,  have  operated  so  efficaciously  as  during  tlie  ]a«t 
century  “  Terra  ierraruin  ieniperatissimaf  (says  <^ambrensis,)  nec 
L'aniri  calor  errrsiuans  coinpeUit  act  umbras ,  nec  ad  fucos  Caprietyrni  • 
ri^or  invitatf  aeris  amanilinte  temper ie-tjue  tempora  fere  vuncta  tepeS'^ 
iuur  IVoplc  in  health  are  very  seldom  com|>clled,  by  cither  the  cold  of 
the  winicr,  or  the  heat  of  the  summer,  to  make  any  alteration  in  theJr 
clothing.  Hibernia  autevi,'*  says  Iknle,  “  saiubriiutc  ae  serenitatr 
mum  in  iu  t  um  hv'itannix  frr  test  at."*  pp.  31,  32,  33. 

Aii.xions  to  prove  tliat  the  population  has  advanced  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  the  public  clocnments  would  iiwiicatc,  our  author  pre- 
Mtits  us  with  a  long  list  of  remarks,  madi!  by  Mr.  Anlinr 
Mmug  on  the  very  great  increase  of  inhahilants  in  variou''  parts 
cf  liclamh  prior  to  1778.  After  observing  that  moie  favonr- 
ahlc  eireumstances  must  have  aeeeleratcd  its  progress  since 
that  period,  he  cjuotes  the  returns  of  tlie  eollcetors  of  heailh- 
moiiey,  wliieh  giv(!  no  greater  inert  ase  than  would  he  etpiiva- 
leiit  to  one  houst*  in  eaeli  stpiarc  mile,  in  a  yetir. 

‘  In  the  year  l/b/,  the  numlxn*  of  houses  returned  was  424,04(7. 
In  the  year  1777 »  die  number  returned  was  448,420:  the  inert  asc 
in  ten  years  lie.ing  24,380,  or  on  an  average  2, *138  each  year.  In  the 
year  1785  the  number  returned  was  4/4,322  :  the  increase  in  eight  years 
being  25,8(>(),  or  on  an  average  3,23/  each  year.  But,  in  the  year 
the  number  returned  was  ()2 1,484,  to  which  Mr.  Bushe,  »hcn 
'Jiie  of  the  commissioners  of  tlie  revenue,  was  enabled,  by  tlie  drtec- 
tion  of  omissions,  to  add  28,5 l(i;  making  together  f)5O,0OO:  a 

*  Hence  it  apjx^ars  that  our  ancestors  imagined  the  two  tropica  to 
dilfer  essentially  in  climate. — U. 

number 
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nunihcr  which  that  gentleman  tlistinctly  affirmed  was  short  of 
truth;  aud  which  announced  an  increase  of  175,078  in  three 
or  an  avrras^c  annu  d  increase  of  58,55(;!  or  an  increase  of  20l^;4 
iji  «7nv/z  years;  giving  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  18J25« 

‘  Allowing  six  to  a  house  we  bnd  by  these  returns  that  tlierc  ww 
2,6<)0,  >->o  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1777.  and  3,9t'>0,ixX)  imi^f 

year  17isS:  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Irelaiul  had  increased  so  as  to 
double  in  about  '24  ye  ars  and  a  half.’  7-.  73. 

‘  Had  the  houses  been  faithfully  returned  in  17^>7>  ^777,  aadl765 
we  shotdd  have  fouml  the  returns  of  these  years  swelled  by  a  br^c 
proportioit  of  the  houses  returned  in  178H;  and,  in  such  case,  the  re¬ 
turns  and  Mr.  Young’s  observations,  would  have  corresponded  withcidi 
other.*  p.  74. 

*  'I  he  fact  is,  the  enormous  return  of  1788  was  oudng  to  a  general  I 
interchange  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  which  took  place  the  prr-  | 
cetling  year :  a  mea‘'Ure  which  originated  in  a  persuasion,  on  the  part  of 
goveinnunt,  that  great  abuses  had  become  prevalent  in  the  colkclioncf 
the  hearth-tax.’  pp.  7-5,  /(i. 

‘  'I'he  late  Mr.  Hushe  (one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue)  in 
Ills  Ks^^y  on  the  lV>jHilali<*n  ot  Ireland,  presented  to  the  Koval  Iriith 
Academy,  siys,  In  178(),  although  sworn  officers  were  appoinieil 
to  ('<»llc:ct  the  iluty.  a!td  after  the.  trauds  of  several  of  them  been 
ilctecitnl  aud  punished,  there  were  houses  sujipiesscd  to  the  number  ot 
near  2(h>,(KX).‘’  ’  p.  78. 

*  The  officers  stippresscd  in  their  ah>tracts  several  honscs  which  the? 
had  rt  turned  in  their  survey-books  (which  arc  sworn  to)  and  kept  the 
vionty  to  themyeives.'  p.  7fh 

*riie  sixth  section  contains  tlic  snhsianco  of  the  in(|tiirv.  En- 
flcavouiing  to  provt*  his  position  that,  llic  population  of  Ireliuid 
•lonhlcs  in  4<i  years,  Mr.  N.  gives  the  prodticc  of  the  hcarlh-liLX, 
wliijh  inert  ased  more  than  a  fourth  in  nine  years,  anti  the  iniinUr 
of  new  hitiises,  which  (h)nhled  in  cightt'tMi  years,  yet  does  nut 
thence  infer  the  dtnihling  of  the  population  in  thirty-six  years, 
luit  he  tjUt)tes  lh(  M*  data  only  to  prove,  that,  in  taking  the  term  ot 
h»rty-.^lx,  he  is  not  likely  exert'd  the  trnlli.  The  return  uf 
tile  lunnber  ot  ht)UM  s  in  Dublin  makes  againsl  Mr.  N.'s  assump¬ 
tion  ;  hut  ft)r  this  he  finds  ample  eoinpetisatitin  in  Mr.  Dubour- 
dieu's  stati^tieal  survey  tif  the  county  td*  Down,  w  hich  states  tltr 
pt)pulalion  t)f  that  ilistriet  tt)  iiave  dtmhled  in  forty  years.  Ih*. 
rcNiiit  of  his  rcsearelies  we  shall  prt‘senl  to  our  readers  in  Mr* 
X/s  own  wtntls. 

*  -\s5uniing  tlicn.  nml  relying  on  the  aid  of  other  documents  to '^np- 
port  the  .t**siimptiou,  that  the  |^)pnlntioii  of  Ireland  has  experienced,  since 
iIk'  year  17iH,  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  fH,4 48  souls;  or  in- 
«  reased  so  as  to  atftinl  a  prospect  ot  doubling  in  4()  years,  I  compute  tlist 
there  actually  arc  in  lliat  country  about  5,.4n5,430'  people.^  p.  1J4. 

The  trade  of  Ireland,  its  exports  ami  imports,  its  consump¬ 
tion  and  w(‘alib,  are  tlien  adduced,  to  eonhriii,  the  supposed  in¬ 
cur  a?«. 
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of  inhahilants.  It  appears  that  the  importation  of  coal 
info  Irclaiul  is  nearly  twiee  as  great  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Tlif  increase  would  have  been  more  eonsiilerahle,  hut  for  the 
rroriumv  necessarily  produced  hy  the  rise  in  the  piitv.  the  in- 
j^nious  etMitrivauees  t»f  C'ouut  Kumiord>  the  iiien'ased  eon- 
yjni{Jtlou  of  h  tsh  coal,  and  lite  va>t  suppli«‘s  of  turf  from  the 
bos;  of  Allen.  Mr.  N.  iheniniers,  though’  iliew  liole  will  not  es- 
u.blisli  his  iufereiKH*, 

‘that  the  iucreasid  importation  of  British  coal  evinces  a  proportionate 
incri'asc ‘jf  those'  who  use  that  article;  and  that  it  is  highly  prolublc  the 
increase  of  those  w  ho  do  not  use  that  article,  has  been  proportionate  to 
that  of  those  who  do  :  there  being  no  sulficicnt  reason  to  suppose  the 
axarary.’  pp.  414,  215. 

Anticipating  objections,  onr  inijuircr  labours  to  shew  why  the 
increase  of  population  has  been  so  much  more  rapid  in  Irelaiui 
Ilian  in  Kiigland.  I'he  powerful  causes  are  said  to  he — the 
Ijrcater  fre(|uenev  of  marriage,  which  in  Ireland  is  promoted 
l»v  die  Koman  C^itholic  [uiests,  wlio  live  by  their  fees,  while, 
on  our  side  of  the  water,  it  has  hecMi  ohstrueled  {xet  think 
in  an  ineonsiderahic  degree)  by  an  imjiolitie  lax  ; — the  superior 
Miluhrity  of  the  maiiufaetures  of  Ireland,  where  the  labourer 
uceupies  several  acres  of  ground,  uhieh,  being  given  in  lieu  of 
muiiey,  furnishes  fewer  temptations  to  sipiaiider  it  on  his  lusts; 
—die  greater  abundauee  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  tlian  in  this  eoimiiy.  lii  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Young  is 
ijuoled. 

*‘Mf  any  one  doubts,”  8.ivs  Mr.  Y^mug,  ‘Mhc  comparative  plenty 
uhieh  niteuds  the  board  of  a  poor  native  of  England  and  In  land,  let 
him  nttciid  to  their  meals  :  the  sparingness  with  wjiich  our  labourer  cati 
his  bread  and  cheese  is  well  knowni  :  iir.irk  the  Irishman’s  |K)tatoc  bowl 
placed  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on  ihcir  hams  around  it  devouring 
a  quantity  almost  incredible:  the  beggar  seating  himself  to  it  with  a 
hearty  wt  Iconic,  the  pig  taking  his  share  as  readily  as  the  wife,  the 
Corks,  hens,  turkies,  geese,  the  cur,  the  cat,  and  perhaps  tl»c  cow — and 
all  partaking  of  the  same  dish.  Xo  man  can  liavc  often  Ikcii  a  witness 
ot  it  wiiliont  being  convinced  of  llie  plenty,  and,  I  will  add,  the  clicar- 
tullic^s  that  attends  it.”-’  p.  17. 

And  in  page  '27.*b  Mr.  N.  asserts, 

‘  Tlie  Irish  labourer,  therefore,  witli  onr  Iialf  of  his  dally  wages, 
could  pnrcliase,  ut  market,  near  live  times  as  much  of  that  sort  ot  foo<l 
wl  *icb  he  was  accustonied  to  suli^ivSt  on,  as  ifie  English  labourer,  with 
the  same  part  of  his  wages,  could  purchase  of' tliat  sort  of  food  which  he 
"T.s  accubtomed  to  subsist  on.  Jt  is  true,  that  potatcK’s  arc  not  so  nu- 
tdtious  bread  ;  and  conjequcnlly  that  a  greater  quaniilv  of  the  former 
lhan  of  the  latter  w  as  requisite  for  the  support  of  a  p«jor  man’s  family. 
Admitting  bread,  however,  to  be  to  potatoes,  in  point  of  nutriment, 
^rcc  to  one,  wliich,  if*  th«  <]Uiliiy  of  the  luUer  Lc  good,  is  positively 
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not  the  case, 'still  the  Irish  labourer,  even  under  the  necessity  of  gM 
to  market,  was  more  conijxrient  than  the  English  labourer  to  raainuim 
family.’  pp.  273,  27*1. 

W  illi  mu*,  because  I i’.KTal,  policy,  Mr.  N.  iiiaintains  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  <liselt)siiig  the  real  state  of  the  numbers  of  Cailioiic 
and  IVotestant  inbabitaiUs  in  Ireland. 

‘  If  then  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  thePnw 
testants  Ur  as  4  to  1,  accorcfing  to  my  supposition,  and  as  I  |x:rsuadc 
myself  an  accurate  invcsiigatiou  of  the  subject  would  evince;  the  ooct 
persecuted,  but  now  tolenctcd,  and  protected  religion,  must  have  gained 
ground  most  rapidly  on  the  established  one.’  p.  30/. 

*  Mr.  Tighe,  (a  Frotestanl  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,)  who  ap. 
pears  to  have  infc>tigatcd  minutely  all  the  existing  circumstaiu'cs  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  shews  us,  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  po- 
pul.uion  in  tiiat  county,  in  the  years  1731  and  ISOO,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  a  great  increase  of  the  general  pc^pulation  thereof,  there  has  been  i 
decrease  of  Frotestant  families  amounting  to  324,  in  (Kl  years;  their  ] 
iiumU*r  being  in  the  funner  year  1,055,  and  in  the  latter  only  731.’ 

p.  313. 

‘T1  ic  Protestant  town  of  Baiidon,  over  one  of  the  gates  of  which 
was  this  inscription,  “  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist,  may  enter  litre  ;  but  not 
a  Papist,”  contains  at  present,  as  I  have  been  informed,  more  Romaa 
Catholics  than  Protestants. 

‘  Of  the  Charter-school  children,  taken  as  apprentices,  by  Protestant 
masters  or  mistresses,  1  have  no  doubt  that  cue  half  at  least,  are  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  before  marriage ;  and  that,  in 
nim  instances  out  of  twelve,  the  marriage  of  a  Prote^stant  with  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  is  followc'd  either  immediately  or  uhimatcly  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Ai//er.’  [The  author  probably  wrote  “  the  jfbr?«tT, •"  for  this 
his  argument  evidently  rcijuires.]  p.  315. 

From  whatever  caiisi's  may  arise  Mr.  X.’s  ('onfulence  in  the 
future  liLsiini!:  predominanee  of  the  Uoman  C^itbolic  faith  in 
lrt*land,  we  ben*  dilVer  from  him  widely.  Knowing,  as  we  ilo, 
the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irish,  among  whom  chicllv 
llial  religion  prevails,  \vc  fear  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  our  can¬ 
dour,  by  declaring  that  we  have  the  strongest  e.xpecialion,  tiom 

the  ciilfnsioii  of  knowledge,  bv  Siuidav  ami  other  schools,  anil 

•  •  •  %  *  *  •  1  •  • 
troiii  a  general  dispersion  ot  the  Scriptures  an  i  books  ot  religi¬ 
ons  i:i>truction.-  If  it  will  make  atonement  for  what  may  bethought 
our  breach  of  charily,  we  rendilv  acktiow ledge,  that  we  atlri- 
biite  the  decrease  of  Froti'stants'  to  their  ditVeriiig  only  in 
name  and  lorins  Iroin  Fapisls,  and  that  we  expect  no  huu- 
mentation  of  their  mniibers,  till  tliey  shall  see  the  folly 
renting  in  “  a  form  of  godliness,  without  the  power.*'  liikiiig 
it  for  grant<‘d,  that  when  the  period  of  doubling  shall  arrive,  lu 
lS.i7.  the  |M)pulalion  of  Ireland  will  be  8,41:1,024,  Mr.  N. 
citouslv  inipiires  into  its  ability  to  support  this  increase.  lie 
siicws  the  advantage  which  Indand  possesses,  in  the  potal^ 
beiiiir  the  common  food  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  fcrliliiv  of 

1  soil# 
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joll,  tlie  cnpacity  of  improvenuMU  wli’u'li  appears  in  its  waste 
lands  mul  tlie  “  inioe  iintlcr  water’*  wlileli  iis  li;>horics  present. 
I'lxKi  the  whole,  we  riilly  aeeord  with  the  desi^ti  of  tne  talde 
auiH’xed,  whieh  tends  to  prove,  that  seventeen  millions  of  acres 
nil  support  eii;lit  indlionsof  inhahitants. 

lliat  the  sister  island  iclU  ’urive  at  this  heij^ht,  Mr.  N.  roidi- 
(ifntlv  expects,  on  m't>iinds  which  appear  to  us  untenahle.  W  hat 
Tull  t lie  whole  page  of  history  prove  more  ineonteslihly,  than 
ihnt  nations  do  not,  like  individuals,  learn  wisdom  by  experi- 
fiKt  ?  I  he  individual  is  taught  by  his  own  expeiienee;  but  as 
tl»e  riiliuir  generation  is  eonsiatuly  moving  off  the  public  stage, 
thr  siieeessois,  unwilliug  to  In  their  fathers  learn  fur  them,  must 
irv  every  exploded  scheme  for  themselves;  im|)elled  by  the  va¬ 
nity,  which  leafis  them  to  ex|K*et  in  thAr  hands  a  happier  result. 
Conlidently  anticipating,  however,  tluit  moral  and  rcligiotui 
diange,  whieh  Mr.  N.  represents  as  ho|K*lcss,  \vc  expect,  eejuaily 
xi*h  him,  the  moiv  auspicious  a*ra  of  our  neighhouring  isle. 

After  a  earehd  examination  of  evidence,  our  verdict  is,  that 
the  public  is  here  preseutni  with  a  sensible,  heuevolcut,  well- 
written  essay  on  the  population  of  Ireland,  fhe  important  facts, 
wliicli  the  author  has  collt'ctcd,  are  placed  in  a  fair  and  luminous 
p*ini  of  view  ;  and,  though  he  betrays  some  anxiety  to  maintain 
an  assumed  position,  he  will,  we  conjecture,  seldom  fail  of  leav- 
injr  on  the  miiid  that  impression  whieh  he  la!)Ours  to  produce. 
Full  of  his  subject,  his  style  is,  with  few  exceptions,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  unadorned,  yet  not  inelegant ;  possessing  an  ciua*  and  pu¬ 
rity,  whieh  indicate,  if  not  the  hand  of  an  author  by  profession, 
yn  of  oi\e  who  has  acquired  tlie  advantages  of  frequent  use. 
Ue  might,  however,  protest  against  the  unauthorised  word  “  pre- 
dispouent,”  and  against  the  common,  hut  ridiculous  use,  of  the 
words  “infinite”  and  “  infmitely.”  llow  can  it  be  said,  that 
Ireland  is  infinitely  mon'  fertile  than  baigland  ? 


Art.  XIV’’.  Academic  Arnnila,  publishod  by  authority  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts,  1804-5,  collected  and  arranged  by  Prince  Hoare,  Se¬ 
cretary  ibr  foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Royal  Aciidcmy.  4lo. 
pp.  «4.  Price  55.  Sold  at  the  Academy;  also  by  White,  Payne, 
aiul  Harding.  1805. 

^I1I\  pres(*nt  times  offer  to  tlic  eye  Of  the  philosophic  specta¬ 
tor,  a  striking  mixture  of  opjiositions  and  contrarieties:  jea- 
l^^'i'^ies  national  and  commereial,  indignations  concealed  or 
ai'k  now  lodged,  sus[acions  and  enmities,  at  length  issuing  in 
bo^tilitio^,  and  pregnant  with  events  which  no  human  fore- 
•i^lit  can  anticipate,  nor  any  human  prudence  eoi'.lroul:  smdi  is 
^ne  view  of  the  times.  Another  view  pres(*uts  the  most  liberal 
tniereoiirse  of  enlightened  minds;  distance  1x4  ween  remote  couii- 
reduced  to  a  mere  span,  so  far  its  regards  mutual  coinuiu- 
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iiirarujiis;  and  flio  ewerrise  of  politeness,  respect,  and  friendship, 
l)y  ihe  prote.NSors  ot  the  same,  arts,  though  ut  vr.rious  nations 
\N  hile  we  a\i  rt  our  eyi*s  from  the  contemplation  of  those  eulioii- 
lies  wlm  h  iho  politician  may  survey  with  interest,  and,  if  lie 
can,  uith  apathy,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  an  instan(*e  of  tliat 
!)r<uhorly  kmiha'ss,  which  ought  to  distinguish  civilised  and 
enlightened  nations,  'J'hc  woik  helorc  us,  is  the  tlrst  of  a 
series,  atid  presents  “  the  'fransaclions  of  the  Hoyal  Aendemv, 
fiX)!!!  ih<*  I'lxldhition  of  I  L'O.'j  tolhal  of  180  4 also,  that  of  180o.  It 
eon;ain>  beside'--,  “  a  list  of  the  memhers  of  the  Aeadeinv  ;  an  Ac- 
eoiint  of  the  Historical  Works  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
other  histories,  painted  for  his  Maje.sty  hy  H.  W  est,  Ksq.  the 
Presi<!ent another,  of  “the  ptdtlie  monuments,  and  other  works 
menlpturo,  exeeuted  in  I'ngland  since  the  institution  of  the 
lioyal  Academy.’’  'I'his  last,  we  regret  to  observe,  is  but 
seamy:  it  ei)»»<i>ts  of  I  )r.  .lohnson’s  mommient  in  St.  l\'nd’sCa- 
thidral;  Mr.  llowartPs,  and  Sir  W.  Jones’s,  in  the  same  place; 
and  llie  ( 'olossal  statue  of  Marepiis  C’ornwallis,  erected  at  Cak 
cjitia.  W  e  cannot  heip  thinking,  that  this  meagre  enuincrutioo 
ouirht  to  have  been  augmented  by  some  notice  of  those  subjects 
which  have  l)een  voted  by  parliament,  whether  they  arc  in  a 
Male  <*f  pr(»gnss  at  the  sculptor’s,  or  are  placed  in  the  situalioiii 
designed  for  them.  Senipture  is  siddoin  very  expeditious  in  her 
produetioiis,  and  we  think  that  this  art  would  appear  in  therm 
of  foreigner. u  ho  may  peruse  ihe.^e  Annals,  to  have  been  treated 
with  im»re  rc'^ju'et  by  the  Hritish  nation,  if  th(»se  instances  in 
which  >he  has  been  engaged  to  (oimnemorate  the  iliiistriou?, 
wt're  fairly  >latt(l.  W’e  <lo  not,  indeed,  perceive  wlial  should 
havt‘  withheld  the  hand  of  the  Seeretarv  of  tlie  Academy  from 
enumerating  all  those*  public,  or  eonsiderahle,  elVorts  of  seiil|>- 
tiire.  whieli  have  been  produced  diuing  the  reign  of  his  present 
.Maj«'-ty.  Such  a  list  would  have  removetl  our  reluctance  to 
subjecting  the  extent  of  t)ur  patronage  to  th(*  iiispeelioii  oj  con- 
liuental  amalt'urs.  W’e  should  not  he  justified,  perhaps,  in  ex- 
p<*eiing  that  tin*  lirst  ot’ these  Annals  should  eomprise  much  his- 
lorieal  intormaliou  previous  to  the  estahlisjhmenl  of  the  Koval 
Aeadt  mv  ;  that  we  mav  se<*k  in  Wall  >ole,  or  in  Strutt :  lait  N»e 
should  havt*  i>een  glad  of  a  Ihller  vit’W  ot’  tlic  progre.ss  ot  Ad 
during  the  pre-eiit  leigii,  which,  most  assuivdlv,  can  suffer  no 
<lisindil  hy  eompaiison  w iih  anv  j»reci*ding  ime.  Public  patron¬ 
age  and  public  taste  had,  muniliceiitly,  l»een  directed  in  tavour  of 
tiu'  Ar!>,  till  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  loss  of  all  which 
P»iilt>us  hold  <lear,  required  the  united  cxertimis  of  the  nation, 
and  It'll  lilile  leisure  f<»r  the  eiihivation  of  the  gt'uller  studies 
Ne\a  rihele-s,  protect  the  Nation,  was  to  pKjlect  them;  and 
the  liim*  mav  <  ome  when  the  Arts  ihciiiscivcs  may  gratefully 
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Tliis  work  includes  also,  the  subjects  luul  distributions  of  the 
prciuiuins  given  by  the  Academy  in  each  year,  with  liie  presents 
^KtiNcd.  i  he  major  part  of  it,  however,  is  oeeupied  with  com¬ 
munications  from  foreign  academies,  which  we  are  glad  to  see, 
as  it  displays  a  spirit  of  generous  int(*reuurse  highly  lionourablu 
U)  the  professors  of  the  arts,  anil  which,  in  time,  must  prove 
highlv  beneficial  to  the  arts  ihemselves.  The  first  is  from  the 
Aciideiny  at  Milan,  mentioning  the  subjects  of  t^eir  prizes  iu 
archit(  cture,  juiinting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  design  :  w  ith  an 
abstract  of  tlic  statutes  and  disciplinary  plan  of  this  institution, 
a>  coiilirmed  Sept.  1,  1803.  “  Tne  national  trea^inT  pays  to  the 

Academy  the  yearly  sum  of  18,000  Hires;  of  which  4500  are 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Academy;  4500  for  premiums  of  ilic 
first  class ;  550  for  premiums  of  the  second  class ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  the  expi  nees  of  the  secretary’s  ofliee,  printing,  main- 
unance  of  the  schools,  and  other  household  e.\penc(‘s.”  The 
plan  of  this  establishment  appi‘ars  to  be  extensive  and  judicious. 
The  stale  of  the  arts  at  \’ieima,  with  the  method  em|)loyed  by 
M.  Zauner  in  casting  the  eijuestrian  statue  of  Joseph  II.  in 
bronze,  is  the  next  article:  and  is  an  article  of  no  small  importance 
U)  profi'5sors  in  this  diiheult  branch  of  art.  V\  e  are  next  in- 
trodueed  to  the  Academy  of  IVtersbur",  and  are  favoured  with 

%  •  O'  ^ 

part  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  the  president,  Dec.  1803,  which 
mmnerates  the  favours  received  from  the  Emperor.  Madrid 
jucceeds,  and  presents  a  letter  so  well  written  in  English,  hy  the 
^panidi  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Eerdinand,  as  to  justify 
cur  praises,  as  it  has  excited  our  surprize.  The  history  of  this 
Aciuleiny  is  given  at  lengtii,  with  its  regulations,  prizes,  pros- 
[*i'(  t<,  iicc.  ifce.  and  is  tridy  honourable  to  the  Sjumish  nation. 

ilieri.*  an*  other  academies  extant  on  llu*  (’ontinent,  from  which 
wc  have  no  eummimications  in  this  Number:  whetlier  those 
vhieh  arc  in>liluted  in  stales,  at  present  neutral,  did  not  transmit 
iluii  articles  in  lime  for  publication,  or  from  whatever  other  rea- 
wii  they  do  not  appear,  we  have  not  learned.  As  to  the  Erench 
Academy,  hut  little  could  be  expected  from  it ;  and  that  little 
"as  probably  witiiheld  by  polities  and  party  spirit,  ])rin- 

riples  always  injurious  to  the  arts.  \Ee  shall  close  our  remarks 
"Jih  observing,  that,  wliile  foreign  institutions  are  supported  by 
the  ruling  powers,  and  llic  patroiiagc  and  promotion  id  them  is 
tin  exereise  of  aulbority,  and  a  part  of  the  eoneernsof  ibe  state, 
the  Koval  Academy  of  Ihitain  is  supported  by  the  British  pub- 
hc  at  large,  and  to  that  public  the  establishment  is  heholdeti 
its  tunds  and  its  su|)porl.  This  is  truly  honourable  to  our 
cyuntiy,  since  it  shews  iliat  these  studies  an*  lostcred  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  rather  than  by  individuals ;  and,  thougli  individuals  may  di¬ 
rect  or  regulate  llic  public  taste  in  some  degree,  yet  they  cannot 
•*h5uluiclv  controiil  it ;  still  less  can  thev  eounteruci  it.  It  is  also 
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an  equally  favourable  circumstance  to  the  arts;  as  it  is  not  tie 
character  of  the  British  nation  to  accomplish  its  purposes  be 
halves,  or  to  distribute  encouragement  scantily,  when  thesat^ 
jcct  of  its  liberality  has  merit  to  recommend  it. 

It  may  be  our  duty  at  some  future  period  to  communicate  in. 
telligencc  of  considerable  ira[X)rtance  to  British  art,  by  noticing 
the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Gallery  ;  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  comprisel^  the  erection  [or  adoption]  of  a  public  building, to 
be  progressively  tilled  with  busts,  statues,  portraits,  and  historical 
paintings,  representing  the  heroes  and  heroic  exploits  of  this 
country,  as  they  should  present  tliemselves  in  actual  succession.* 
We  cannot  but  wish  success  to  every  benevolent  intention;  but 
the  history  of  past  institutions,  with  whose  private  management 
we  have  been  but  too  well  acquainted,  sufters  us  to  indulge  our 
wishes  with  great  moderation.  What  mat/  liappen  we  cannot 
venture  to  predict ;  but  what  has  happened  Inns  been  much  more 
ralculiiled  to  excite  caution  than  to  stimulate  imitation. 


Art.  XV.  A  new  Introduction  to  Reading,  compiled  and  published  it 
the  Request  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  tor  the  Use  of  Sunday 
Schools.  Part  11.  12mo.  pp.  84.  Price  ll.  12s.  |)er  hundred,  or 
.^d.  each.  Kent.  1805. 

IT  may  justly  be  said  of  this  publication,  that  for  usefulness,  not  only 
^  ill  tliat  institution,  for  which  it  is  professedly  designed,  but  in  a  more 
enlarged  sphere,  it  yields  to  none,  in  judicious  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment : — it  not  only  contains  multum  in  parvo,  but  (what,  alas!  is  not 
always  the  case  in  publicatbns  of  this  sort)  it  has  not  any  tiling  objec¬ 
tionable  or  superfluous. 


Art.  XVI.  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  tlic  Clerical  Profession,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Cnltivation  of  Learning  ;  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott, 
A.  M.  Ihebcncliry  of  Lincoln,  and  ArrMeacon  of  St.  Albans,  at  the 
V'isitation  in  1805.  Publishwl  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy  present. 
4lo.  pp.  32.  Price  2s.  Rivingtons.  1805. 

'J'lIE  Reverend  Author  of  these  Remarks  has  been  happy  in  the  choice 
ot  his  langu.agr,  which  is  nervous  and  argumentative,  and  shews 
him  to  be  master  of  his  subject ;  but,  since  the  people,  for  whose  good 
he  seems  to  express  an  earnest  concern,  are  at  least  equally  ready  to 
observe  and  imitate  the  conduct  and  manners  of  their  teachers,  as 
to  admire  their  ulUities  and  attainments  in  polemical  divinity,  WT  pre* 
siim<*  to  think  it  might  not  liave  Inen  unsuitable  to  the  solemn  and  iin* 
p<^rtaiit  cause  of  this  meeting,  to  have  added  (by  way  of  inference  or 
conclusion,  at  least)  some  serious  argument,  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
•f  his  hearers,  the  necessity  of  exemplifying  practical  divinity  in  ihcit 
•wii  {lersons. 
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|rt.  XVII.  -A  Treatise  on  Religious  Krperience;  in  which  its  Nature, 
Eridcnce,  and  Advantages  are  considered.  By  C.  Buck.  12mo. 
pp.  340.  Price  3s.  (W.  Williams  and  Smith,  and  Baynes.  1805. 

the  Author  of  this  work  may  justly  claim  the  repeated  thanks  of  the 
^  Clirisiian  reader,  to  whose  advantage  aud  edification  his  etforls  arc 
grQcrally  directed,  and  not  without  abundant  succt*ss.^  Nevertheless, 
veannot  but  regret,  in  some  degree,  that  believers  shoind  engross  the 
time  and  talents  of  able  and  pious  writers,  while  a  very  extensive  Held  is 
open  tor  their  labours  in  behalf  of  sinners  in  general.  The  best  effect* 
nuy  be  expected  from  furnishing  the  thoughtless  with  attractive  works, 
calculated  to  gain  their  attention,  and  im^x^rcepllbly  to  bring  them  into 
tbtway  from  which  they  have  been  long  deviating,  in  their  vain  pursuit 
iftcr  happiness  independent  of  piety.  Perhaps  as  much  good  might  be 
done  by  the  judicious  and  cautious  representation  of  a  course  of  eipcrience 
i  tot  religious,  as  by  any  other  mean ;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  bring  the 
I  author  again  bc'fore  us  in  the  way  alluded  to,  since  he  evinces  himself  to  be 
DO  novice  in  the  subject  of  religious  experience  in  general,  and  of  course 
has  learned  many  things  not  here  communicated,  lo  attempt  an  analysis 
cfihis  work  would  be  to  deprive  the  reader  of  that  pleasure  which  he  will 
receive  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  in  its  connection.  The  following  ex- 
tnctmay  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner.  Under  the  head 
Happy  Experience  he  thus  expresses  himself: — “  Let  not,  however,  the 
veok  and  young  be  discouraged.  In  reading  this  chapter  some  may  bo 
ready  to  say,  **  Ah  !  I  am  fearful  I  am  deceiving  mysclf.  How  little  do 
I  feel  and  kuoir  of  what  is  here  described !  my  heart  is  so  cold,  my 
bowlcdge  so  scanty,  my  faith  so  weak,  my  joys  so  few,  that  1  am 
ready  to  conclude,  I  am  ye  t  a  stranger  to  divine  grace.”  But  fear  not ; 
there  may  be  life  where  there  i.s  not  strength.  A  child  may  breathe, 
rtuy  feci ;  but  cannot  speak,  cannot  walk,  cannot  judge.  'Phiis  you 
icay  be  a  subject  of  grace,  though  at  present  you  possess  not  that  extent 
of  knowledge,  that  strength  of  faith,  that  joy  of  hope,  as  many.  If 
be  the  object  of  your  atreclion,  if  sin  be  the  cause  of  your  grief,  if 
be  sin  that  makes  you  so  wretched  and  miserable  from  day  to  day, 
if  il  be  deliverance  from  this,  for  which  you  are  perjvetually  groaning,  if 
be  this,  against  which  you  arc  struggling,  that  causes  the  painful  con- 
^>'t,  that  fills  your  mind  with  such  distress,  then  there  is  hope.  Yes, 
r*-idtT,  these  desires  are  not  implanted  in  your  heart  by  nature,  but  by 
r^ee."  p.  i;2. 

Wc  recommend  the  work  to  serious  minds,  as  likely  to  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  use  and  benefit. 


An.  XVIlf.  An  Alstrati  of  the  gracious  Dealings  of  God,  with  several 
eminent  Christians.  By  Samuel  James,  M.  A.  8th  Edition.  Crown 
pp.  123.  Price  Is.  O'd.  sewed.  Button,  London  j  James,  Bris¬ 
tol.  ib()5. 

piE  number  of  editions  this  work  has  gone  through,  is  not  its  only 
recommendation  ;  it  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful.  Wc  hope  and 
that  every  publisher  of  works  of  this  description  will  be  very  scrur 
respecting  the  autlioritics  from  w  hence  he  derives  liis  information. 
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Wc  have  sutTicieiit  confidence  in  the  publisher  of  tlie  work  before  u«  to 
reconunend  th»'  general  circulation  of  it  among  our  readers.  'J'he  tii]< 
page  is  not,  however,  very  attractive  to  tlie  inconsiderate  and  thought¬ 
less  ;  yet  from  such  publications  more  extensive  benefits  might  result  than 
now  can  be  expecti  d,  if  writers  would  study  to  make  the  titles  ot  tbeir 
works  attractive  to  readers  of  eveiiy  description. 


Art.  XIX.  7//e  P  tnunnlity  and  Dattf  of  the  Holy  (ihost ;  a  S(*niJoo, 
&c.  l]y  Josepli  Jenkins,  1).  D.  bvo.  pp.  31i.  Price  Is.  Button, 
Jordan,  ^Sic.  1605. 

'J'lIE  .subji*ct  of  this  discourse,  important  in  itself,  is  connected  with 
our  ideas  of  the  divine  subsistence  in  general.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
comprehensive  and  profound  subject.  Unhappily,  it  has  lx;en  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  bitter  and  unprofitable  controversy ;  and  the  discussioo 
fccems  to  be  at  the  [)rpsent  liour  as  far  from  a  close  as  it  was  ages  ago. 
'\Veha\e  oceas'onally  obsciY  cd,  on  both  sides,  a  strong  degree  of  pre- 
Mimption  ;  the  presumption  on  one  side,  which  attempts  to  dchticthj 
imdetinablc  :  and  the  presumption  on  the  other,  which  in  a  niamverdic- 
tatrs  to  the  Almighty  what  he  sliali  comnmniciite,  and  what  he  shall 
witldiold. 

Witli  respect  to  tlie  discourse  under  review,  it  states  the  usual  argu- 
mrnts  for  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  adverts  to 
the  various  blessings  which  he  imparts  to  the  believer’s  mind.  The  Ian- 
gti.ige  is  rather  incorrect,  and  far  t(x)  slovenly  for  the  refinement  of  the 
nineteenth  centur)’.  Much  of  the  desired  etVect  is  necessarily  lost,  when 
a  com|M)sition  is  either  tame  or  uncouth :  and  we  confess,  that,  on  i 
subject  so  controverted,  we  are  anxious  to  see  in  what  is  published,  a 
ters<Miess  and  cogency,  to  which  tliis  Sermon  ])refers  but  a  slender  claim. 
As  a  displ.iy,  hows  ver,  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  we  wish  it  i 
kuccc:*sful  eireulaiiuii. 


Art.  XX.  rKKNUIl  LITIHUVn  KE. 

(h'ltifines,  ou  Ralurrhcs  >nr  le  cultc  des  Pierres,  preceH'. 
d'uue  notice  su*  /#•>  Cchcsy  sur  Ics  Drnides;  et  suivi^  d' Etymolngif- 
ileftes.  Pur  M.  Im  fuiufy  tie  r  Academie  Ccltitjue,  de  la  Sociitc  I mji' 
ri'ile  it' Agriculture,  ifc.  h\o. 

Celtic  Monuments,  or  I lupiiries  concerning  the  Worship  of  Stones;  to 
whleli  a  Memoir  »)n  tlie  Cells,  and  the  Druids,  is  preli.xcd;  and  Cel¬ 
tic  Etymologies  are  annexed.  By  M.  Lambry. 

\  Mil )Sr  the  erowvi  of  literary  trifles  which  arc  forgotten  alnK)st  as 
as  they  appear,  it  Is  no  small  pleasure  to  meet  occasionally  >>ith 
productions  like  the  present.  Intense  research,  assiduous  labour,  and 
<  \ien.-»ive  trave  ls,  liave  opened  to  M.  de  Lambry  discoveries  that  are  of 
utility  to  History  aiul  to  Etymological  Science.  Tiiis  volume  (which  re¬ 
lates  to  a  very  remarkable,  but  little  known,  monument,  .situated  in  the 
\\  ild>  of  Lower  Hrittauv)  is  distinguished  by  solid  erudition,  iiigcnlout 
conjecture,  and  a  hypyihcsU,  jKrhaps  too  ct»mprchensive,  but  not  do- 
lilutc  of  probability. 
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Xfir  tlio  vllbgc  of  Camac,  three  Icnpies  from  Anray,  in  the  depart- 
otMorbihiiii,  the  approach  to  wlurli  is  somewhat  ditiicult,  siir- 
j?iMng  nias^cs  of  stone  are  found,  standing  amiJst  a  v.isi  extent  of  sand. 
\itr.e  f'"*'*  liicy  might  lx‘ mistaken  for  mins  ;  hut  a  nearer  view 

r\;jifs  the  ohs^^rver's  astonishment  and  i>erplexity.  1  le  traces  •KXK)  enor- 
jnciis  cf  stone,  arranged  in  eleven  lines,  which  are  from  thirty  to 
I'-n* -three  (French)  feet  apart  ooe  from  the  oilier.  The  distances 
u  itones  in  eaeli  line  vary  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fix  t.  Their  greatest 
h  ‘5;lit  from  the  surface  of  the  sand  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  fcrij 
ini  their  ImMiUh  and  ihickness  ditlVr  similarly  to  their  lengths. 

No  inscription,  or  local  tradition,  affords  the  slightest  gratific.ntion  to 
the  curiosity  which  is  naturally  felt  respecting  »hc  origin,  and  the  dc- 
<i:n,  of  this  stnjHaulous  assemblage,  surrounded  with  a  desert  composed 
oi  a  soil  so  ditferent  from  their  substance.  M.  dc  I,,  suppo'-es  this  mo- 
nmrnt  to  have  some  reference  to  astronomy  ;  but  he  observes,  “  if  it 
bs  any  connexion  with  any  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it 
n'C^t  be  with  one  which  was  applied  to  them  in  the  most  remote  ages.’* 

Kf  hopes,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  sentiments  of  Dc  Caylus,  dc  la 
buvagdc,  FoinnKTeuil,  and  ''I'heveaiard,  on  the  subject,  to  remove  tlu' 
Tnl  troiii  this  mystery  ;  by  his  familiar  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  liis 
hborioos  research  into  Celtic  history.  Me  tr;^ccs  the  worship  of  stones 
ihronghout  tlic  world  ;  and  |)auses  at  the  British  islands,  where  symbols 
oi*  ilir  religion  of  tlic  Celts  are  still  numerous.  Me  finds  them  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  In*lnnd,  in  Scotland,  the  Mcbridcs,  and  the  Orkney  Islands; 

W  his  ciiief  attention  is  directed  to  of  which  we  need  not 

pTsent  !iis  description  to  our  maders.  He  reports  the  various  opinions 
•i  travellers  concerning  that  wonderful  collection  and  arrangement  of 
huge  stones,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mo'>t  prodigious  remaining 
wreck  of  Dmidism,  bc'cause  the  monument  at  Caruac  was  unknown. 

In  almost  ever)'  province  in  France,  M.  de  L.  likewise  discovers  rem¬ 
nants  ot  the  Druidical  worship,  wliich  have  survived  the  ravages  made 
both  by  the  Homans  and  the  Franks.  Those  which  exist  in  Cliampagne, 
Touraint',  l\»iton,  Nlaine,  Chartrain,  (leiieva,  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  arc 
cotnpanj,  l)y  this  indefatigaiile  traveller,  witli  the  immense  temple  at 
Camac,  as  their  prototype.  As  such  remains  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
f  antriis,  tliey  are  much  rather  to  be  expected  in  Brittany,  where  the 
hnguage  of  our  ancestors  has  been  preservcii,  and  a  greater  veneration 
K'f  their  lal)()urs  has  Ineii  cherished,  than  elsewhere  in  I'Vance.  Even 
the  rch  brnted  monuments  in  England  yield  to  those  ot  Carnac,  and  ot 
the  latter  of  which  are  lb(X)  feet  in  length.  At  Ushant,  arc 
i^^ulk*  remains  of  a  temple,  the  sides  of  which  extend  .UX)  feet. 

ky  tlirir  numbers,  their  valour,  and  their  jK^sition  between  the  Alps, 
the  .Mediterranean,  and  the  Ocean,  the  Celts  resisted  the  irruptions  ot 
the  northern  lu»rdes,  derived  from  Caucasus,  Baetriaua,  and  Imnus,  that 
ovcr-r.in  not  only  Greece,  Italy,  ami  Asia  Minor,  but  likewise  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  (kdlie  trolonirs  were  planted  in  Albion,  uliieh  tlicy 
Xtnud  Britain  ;  they  penetrated  the  coasts  ot  the  Baltic,  where  they 
tound  under  the  denominations  of  Veneti,  Bastarui,  iVc.  ;  they  tri¬ 
umphantly  pervaded  lllyrium,  Ikannonia,  ami  Ihracc,  and  established 
the  n'('l\(  s  in  Galatia,  and  the  ('immerian  Bosphorus.  '1  hey  inhabited 
haly,  and  V  iiolly  pedpled  Spain,  where  their  name  was  given  to  the 
PfoniODlor)'  now  callvd  Cape  Finislerre. ;  and  it  was  likewise  applied  to 
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the  most  northern  promontory  of  the  world  then  known.  Our  aoUkir  - 
infers,  that  a  nation  which  thus  extendexl  itself  over  the  earth,  was  pro.  | 
bably  sujx‘rior  to  other  nations  in  arts  and  in  science :  and  he  refutes,  I 
by  the  authorities  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Silius  Italicus,  rol)bius,  St^nui,  | 
Thilostralus,  I'liny,  Varro,  Vegetius,  Orosius,  and  Florus,  the  cliarges  of  I 
biirbarism,  slavery,  and  stupidity,  which  have  been  in)putcd  to  them  by  I 
other  writers.  He  vindicates  their  claim  to  the  invention  of  many  me-  = 
chanic  arts  ;  of  chariots,  and  various  kinds  of  armour  which  weic  adopt-  I 
ed  by  the  Romans  j  the  substitution  of  metallic  coins  for  leather;  the  1 
fabrication  of  slufFs  and  flowered  carpets  j  the  addition  of  a  wheel  to  the  | 
plough  ;  the  production  of  the  purest  and  most  transparent  glass,  earlier  ! 
than  it  was  used  by  the  Romans  j  the  dying  of  cloths,  and  silvering  of  copper. 
He  maintains,  against  the  most  stubborn  incredulity,  that  a  nation  which 
liad  either  invented,  or  improved,  the  arts  of  itsperitxl,  must  have  beta 
formed  into  political  society,  while  other  nations  were  overwhelmed  wiih 
barbarism.  Cxsar  himself  declares  the  Gauls,  w  hom  he  conquered,  to  ! 
have  degenerated  from  their  former  splendour  ;  which  implies,  that  they 
h»id  long  l)efore  enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  opulence. 

In  confirmation  of  their  having  possessed  these  advantages,  it  Is  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  whole  enuntr)'  of  Gaul  w'as  governed  by  an  association 
of  intelligent  priests,  who  w'erc  at  once  the  legislators,  the  judges,  and 
the  moral  instructors  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Druids  were  constantly 
occupied  w  ith  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Their  know- 
ledge  in  various  departments  led  them  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  and 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  principles  of  their  doctrine  were 
comprised  in  sixty  thousand  verses,  containing  an  equal  numlH*r  of  adages, 
which  were  easily  impressed  on  the  memory;  and  the  first  class  of  Dni- 
ids  was  required  to  learn  the  whole  of  them  W  heart.  From  the  ana- 
logy  of  their  dcK  trine  with  that  of  Orpheus,  Zoroaster,  the  Egyptians, 
ihc  Gymnosoj)hists,  the  Magi,  and  Hermes  Trismegistus,  the  author 
apprehends  such  an  identity  of  principles  to  be  established,  as  prove 
them  to  have  (  manated  from  the.  same  source,  in  the  niost  remote  ages. 
He  even  supposes  the  Celts  to  have  spread  tlu  ir  doctrine  over  the  whole 
of  the  world  that  was  then  known.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  tlic 
arguments  on  which  he  grounds  his  hypothesis ;  but  merely  remark, 
that  his  partiality  to  the  Celtic  nation  is  so  strong,  as  to  indicate  to  him 
their  presence  and  infiuentc,  wherever  instruction  was  commuiucalcd, 
or  celebrity  ac(juired. 

\\'hen  the  Celts  had  obtained  a  permanent  establishment  throughout 
Caul,  and  were  divided  into  political  societies,  wluihcr  monarchicali 
aristocmtic,  or  popular,  they  universally  acknowledged  the  authority ol 
tlic  Druids ;  w  ho  presided  in  the  general  assemblies  at  Chartres ;  and 
passed  sentence  on  such  as  were  inimical  to  order,  and  disturbers  ot  tl»c 
public  }K'ace.  'Fliey  are  supposed  to  have  formeil  a  third  part  ot  the 
whole  Gallic  nation,  'i  hev  were  arranged  into  cullegt  s,  which  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  places  distinguished  by  s^irreil  monuments,  or  by  extrusive 
forcat?*.  Such  were  Carnac,  Dreux,  Chartres,  Autun,  Moniniirtre, 
JVfontjavoult  ;  the  forests  of  Ivry,  Marseilles,  the  Ardennes,  Le  1‘orci, 
1  yoiiN, 'rhoiduuse,  Roiirdcaux,  and  Rourges.  '1  he  priests  w  ho  supenn* 
tended  punishnujits,  indicted  them  in  the  name  ot  heaven:  audit;* 
xvell  known  that  the  saciitical  knife  was  never  sharpened;  implvlngi 
according  to  the  rylhagorean  allegory,  that  the  swoid  should  be  rclix- 
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The  Dru'idical  excommunication  prohibited  shelter,  iire» 
lod  waicr,  to  the  culprit :  deprived  of  every  succour  Irom  his  couniry- 
oen,  he  liad  only  to  chuse  between  banishment  and  death. 

M.  de  Lambry  has  laboured  to  vindicate  the  Celts  from  tlic  tmputa* 
tioos  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  their  priests  trom  that  of  sacrih* 
dng  human  victims.  He  supports  his  defence  by  the  authority  of  au¬ 
thors,  who,  in  general,  were  1‘tilc  disposed  to  defend,  still  less  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  the  Celtic  Theocracy.  He  conceives  the  charges  of  cruelty  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  Druids,  to  have  arisen  from  the  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  a  passage  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  authors  speak 
oi  theiu  as  a  people  initiated  in  various  sciences,  and  professing  an  exem¬ 
plary  morality,  w'ith  a  profound  submission  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  work,  which  demonstrates  the  author's  surprising  extent  and  di- 
rersity  of  learning,  closes  with  an  etymological  vocabulary  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  names  assigned  to  Celtic  monuments,  by  the  various  inhabitants  of 
countries  where  they  arc  found.  M.  dc  I^mbry,  who  is  conversant  with 
the  Celtic  language,  docs  not,  like  M.  de  Brigant,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Kxirce  of  all  other  tongues ;  but  he  has  been  very  fortunate  in  referring 
to  it  for  the  illustration  of  many  obsolete  French  terms.  It  is  st'dl  s|)okeii 
bra  million  of  the  natives  of  Lower  BritUmy,  equally  as  by  the  Welch  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  proverbial  expressions  used  by  several  nations,  arc 
illustrated  by  this  vocabulary,  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which  renderx 
it  worthy  of  being  generally  consulted.  Seven  plates  are  inserted,  re¬ 
presenting  the  monuments  which  are  dcscrilxrd  in  the  work. 

Art.  XXI.  CORRESPONDFNXF. 

J|ITHEin'0  very'  little  has  appeared  in  this  department  of  our  w’ork, 
although  we  have  been  hnomed  with  numerous  communicationi 
worthy  of  admission  into  it.  They  have  usually  expressc’d  so  strong  au 
approbation  of  our  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  that  the 
insertion  of  them  would  have  savoured  of  ostentation.  At  lenglli,  wc 
have  received  a  letter  of  a  very  different  description ;  and,  in  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  judgement  of  our  rciidcrs,  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  it 
pTpsents  in  any  unfavourable  point  of  view  a  gentleman  whom  wc  have 
tlways  respected,  as  an  ingenious  and  very  useful  member  of  society. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Revieiu, 

Sir, 

Having  admitted  into  your  last  monlirs  publication  a  review  of  Rees’s 
System  of  Stenography,  containing  some  very  illiberal  and  unjust  re¬ 
flections  upon  my  System  of  Short- Hand,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do 
the  justice  to  insert  my  vindication  of  that  System. 

What  the  “  accidental  circumstances”  are  that  have  brought  the  Sys- 
Irnis  ot  Rich  and  of  Gurney  into  more  common  practice  w'c  arc  not  in- 
lomied.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  my  Syst(;ra  has  been  recommended 
to  the  public  by  any  illu  it  means.  I  Iiave  btrn  so  far  from  availing  my- 
►h  ot  the  fair  and  legitimate  use  of  the  public  prints,  that  I  have  not 
cxptudcd  five  pounds  in  advertizing  it  for  tliese  last  ten  or  tiftecn  years. 
1  imagine,  then,  that  ilie  writer  must  allude  to  my  own  practice,  which, 
**  will  not  be  denied,  has  been  very  considerable  for  upwards  of.  forty 
yrars ;  and  I  should  be*  glad  to  leant  a  better  test  of  the  utility  of  a  Sys- 
ot  Short- 1  kind,  tlutn  the  uninterrupted  approbation  of  the  professors 
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of  t!ir  h\v  of  the  highest  rank  for  so  long  a  |V‘riod.  If  its  Wib®*- 
shmild  he  doubted,  any  person,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  at^ 
house,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  clerks  copying  my  short-han<! 
notes  of  trials  at  law  and  arguments  of  counsel,  at  which  they  verr 
not  present,  and  therefore  have  not  the  advantage  of  recollection  to  as- 
sist  in  transcribing,  which  the  writer  himself  would  possess. 

\N  ill  the  V  liUT  ot  this  article  refer  to  any  one  person  living  who  can 
write  verbatim  after  a  public  speaker  by  Doc'tor  Hyrom’s  System,  an-l 
read  it  immeilialely  r  li  he  eauuot,  how  docs  he  prove  its  inHity,  to^ar 
nothing  of  kuperioiiiy  ?  1  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Scn  anl, 

Walworth,  JnsEru  Curvjy 


Walworth,  JnsEru  Curvjy 

20th  August,  1805. 

P.S.  If  the  writer  of  thi>  Ucviow  had  taken  thetroubletoreadir.y 
System  before  he  I'.ad  condc'inr.ed  it  (which  give  me  leave  to  sayisnn 
bid  method),  he  might  have  .-aved  himself  from  falling  into  a  m'»>t  grog's 
error,  in  asserting,  “  that  the  art  of  Short-Hand  is  iiulebted  to  our  out, 
nation  for  its  nrgin,”  because  he  would  there  !\ave  h-arued,  from  the  he- 
tliority  cf  Plutnrei),  that  Cicero  (“  who  was  of  th(*.  Kolectic  sect”)  uts 
the  inventor  of  tlie  art,  and  that  he  taught  it  to  sca oral  persons,  u bo 
l<H)k  dowm,  by  tie;  use  of  it,  his  cclcbiate.J  oralioiis  in  the  Roraan 
Senate. 

Indead  of  repiiming  any  part  of  our  article  on  Rees’s  Stenography, 
wc  request  our  I (Midcrs  to  refer  to  the  whole,  as  it  stands  in  pp.  5f)7, 
0(18,  of  Dur  Review  loi*  August.  'I’he  jMssage  to  which  Mr.  Gurnry 
refers  in  his  letter,  is  from  1.  ‘ili  to  1.  1 7  tJom  the  I'ottiun  of  the  for¬ 
mer  page.  The  groundless  iiHiiuiaiion  contained  in  his  P.  S.  deserves  no 
reply  :  but  our  introductory  remark,  that  “  the  art  of  short-hand  u  in¬ 
debted  to  our  own  nation,  not  only  in  common  with  n\anv  othrr  arts  tbi 
its  highest  improvement,  Imu  lor  its  origin,  and  every  step  of  its  pro- 
grc'''^,  ’  eviilcnlly  n quires  explanation,  since  it  has  been  misunderstood 
bv  Mr.  (t.  It  has  not,  Ijovvevcr,  the  merit  of  originality :  we  remem¬ 
ber  having  seen  it,  (and  if  our  rccolleeiion  does  not  fail)  in  (Vibbs*  His¬ 
tory  of  Short-Hand,  whi('!i  is  not  now  wiilfin  our  reaeli.  Wevvem^a- 
tisficd,  at  t!ie  time,  of  its  iu'^tiee  :  and  recent  inv(  stigalion  has  confirm- 
rd  us  in  that  ]H‘r.aiasi(»ii. 

As  Mr.  (t.  has  t.aken  some  }>ains  to  correct  wiiat  he.  supposed  to  be  our 
mistake,  it  isincuinbt  nt  <>11  us  to  suggest  an  <Trorortwo  into  which  he  has 
bet  II  bt  trayed  by  his  eoneern  tor  our  improvement,  (^ur  li-anu'd  reader*, 
on  referring  to  Plutarcli’s  laic,  of  the  younger  ('ato,  (Hryaufs  F.d. 
I.ond.  17-d,  |>.  2dS,)  will  lind  that  the  autlu»r  neither  a.scribcs  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Newemgrt//>/n/ (whatever  that  was)  to  C/Vero,  nor  says  that 
lie  taught  it  to  otlrers  in  order  to  take  dovvn  fi}<  orations  :  he  oidy  men¬ 
tions.  that  one  of  C»t/o’s  orations  was  j>reservetl,  on  a  v'ery  meiiitciNe 
oceasion,  by  such  means  j  and  that  it  wais  the  first  of  that  kind  towlilch 
the  Romans  applied  the  practice.  Pluiarcli,  as  a  (»reek,  must  have  well 
known,  th.U  die  Romans  adopted  this,  like  most  other  art.s,  fromC^reetr: 
»t  least,  if  Diogriu's  Laertius  Iv  cnirect  in  his  assertion,  lliat  we  are  in* 
dt'bted  to  it  tov  the  Mmioraf  ilia  of  Xenophon,  to  whom //c  attrlbut« 
the  ifiventiou.  (H.  Stephens’s  Ed.  Col.  10l(),  p.  120  ) 
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•  H‘ivin^  rather  more  krowleti^c  of  the  subject  than  Mr.  G.  has  Imputed 
fflus,  or  appears  himself  to  have  acquired,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could  nof 
intend  to  deny,  that  both  Grt*eks  and  Romans  had  some  method  of  writ- 
fuz  after  a  speaker.  1  he  point  at  issue  between  us,  is,  \\  hether  the  art 
ct  Sliort-Hnnd,  as  practised  in  England,  is  derived  from  the  custom  of 
iipii()uity,  or  is  //We  a  mmlcrn  invention.  The  (Vseription  which 
f!ntatvl»  gives  of  the  mode  pt  'sued  by  C'iccro’s  ^olnrii,  d(X.‘s  not  of  it- 
5clt  (Ite  de  tills  pt/nit.  Me  says,  that  tlu'v  wrote  xai  ^fxyio’t 

T.'s  tf  yfxfttxxrxv  in  ^mall  ntul  short  marks,  whieh 

rxpre  srd  tlie  sense  of  mntiy  letters.  If  these  can  be  j^rovid  to  bo 
inr  rtiv  cr/  'rruru  characters,  which  lind  no  relation  to  tlu.  orthography  o( 
venis.  then  we  apprehend  our  assumption  of  the  Art  of  Short- 
ll.md.  as  an  English  invention,  to  be  justified.  That  the  Roman  Nota* 
r.rsr  h.'vc  hc*en  tueh,  may  be  infenrd  firm  the  information,  that  IICO 
rf  tiie^c  ehnraeters  had  l>c(n  invented  l  y  Ennius,  Ix'fi  rc  tlie  birili  of 
Cirnu;  lliat  'J  iro,  w!'o  was  the  principal  amanuensis  of  the.  latter,  in- 
crenwd  that  tuiniber;  and  that  in  the  time,  of  Seiuca,  it  had  amounted 
to.5((X).  (Ret.  J)iac</ni  lib.  de  Nof.  I, it.  Rom.  quoted  by  Astir  on 
\V riling,  p.  l/'E)  So,  Uuinciillian  compares  the  arlifi'dal  helps,  which 
jrme  or  (iie  Koinaii  Orators  used  for  the  reeolicction  of  their  compo- 
fiiTiis,  to  the  eliaracU Ts  used  by  the  Notaries  who  (  ommitted  them  to 
writing.  ! Inl emnus  en'im  saul,  ut  ytu  wof/v,  scrihiiit,  routs  ivtagincs 
OMNM'M.  Just.  :.i  'J. 

Much  more  nngh.t  be  said  <ai  this  subject  :  hut  it  is  .self-evident  that  .1 
ir.(  tbod  whicii  admitlfd  of  5c^X>,  or  ev(  n  of  I  UK)  characters,  couUI 
Ikh  be  orlhogntphhal ;  which  is  the  eliar.icteristic  cd’  what  wc  meant 
the  W/7  (f  Short- lion  L  We,  thf  refoie,  revert  to  Mr.  Gurney’s  letter  j  in 
which  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  him  charge  us  with  **  .some, 
very  illiberal  and  unjust  rcHcctions  ur.c-n  ///v  System  of  Short- Hand.”  If 
was  hut  oiue  mentioned  by  us,  ai'd  that  incidentally,  along  with  another 
system;  both  ot'  which,  as  Icing  much  more  known  titan  Hyrom’.s, 
tiionglit  it  ineiimlx'nt  on  us  to  notice,  in  a  transient  manner,  as  very 
prior  to  the  latter. 

Solar  were  we  from  designing  any  offence  to  Mr  G.,  that,  in  ni 
tif'ttiiig  the  system,  wc  thought  only  ot  his  father,  wlio  invented  it. 
The  accidental  circuniSlance  to  whicli  w(!  referred,  ns  having  broughi 
his  nieihod  into  c(»mm»)n  practice,  wa.*!,  bis  Itaving,  by  early  aitd  long 
jractiee,  att  lined  to  so  great  expedition  in  writing  that  short-hand,  a 
nulnciuly  to  (jualify  him  for  the  employment  of  taking  down  ilie  |)ro 
fce(liMi;.s  (>f  eoLTii.s  of  justice.  T'Ue  reputation  which  he  thus  acijuircd, 
h.is  naturally  been  transferred  to  the  sy.slem  that  he  has  used;  which,  but 
ibr  this  ailvautage,  wc  apprehenil,  would  hav<*  sunk  into  oblixion:  for 
alfh(»ugh,  iu  otir  review  ot  Mr.  Ree.s’s  short-hand,  we  s|)uke  nothing  h/i 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Gurney’s,  we  did  not  then  deem  it  necessnr)’  to  s|)rjk 
the  whole  truth  ;  that  is,  that  we  think  it  not  only  very  inferior  to  IW 
t^nVs,  hut  inferior  nUo  to  several  other  .systems,  w  liich  arc  theniMlves 
'cry  inferior  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  wc  are  far  from  q»<ejiiion 
ing  Ills  < oiujH’tency  to  the  office  whicli  he  has  so  long  atid  respectably 
filled  :  nor  do  we  doubt  that  his-  short-hand,  or  at/y  other 
with  the  1k\\>  of  arbitrary  marks,  and  by  etpial  ex|K:rte''’*  w  rite 

'iilfiee  to  tinnstci  ''/^rreetJy  on  paper  a  sjieccb  '** 

may 
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may  certainly  he  written  more  expeditiously  than  Gumcy*s,  cceteris  pari, 
tus ;  because  his  characters  are  more  simple,  and  his  rules  belter  adapitd 
to  universal  grammar,  and  the  English  language  j  fads  which  cannot  be 
obviated,  even  though  it  should  happen  that  no  person  had  practised  it 
kuthciently  to  write  afier  a  speaker.  Ihis  may,  or  may  not  be  the  case; 
but  if  it  be,  it  can  arise  only  from  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  Byrocn'i 
Short- Mand;  an  evil,  to  which  we  wished,  for  the  public  benetit,  toap. 
ply  a  remedy. 

Since  hearing  from  Mr.  G.  wt  have  adverted  to  several  recent  publica¬ 
tions  on  short-hand  ;  and  to  the  last  edition,  (13lh)  w  hich  he  has  print¬ 
ed  of  his  fatlier’s.  He  has  new'-modellcd  it,  has  thrown  out  more  than 
half  of  the  arbitrary  characters,  and  has  rendered  it  much  more  simplt 
than  it  was :  but  its  principles  are  too  defective  to  admit,  that  any 
change,  which  is  not  radical,  should  raise  it  nearly  to  the  level  of  By- 
rom’s.  It  is,  indeed,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Rees,  to  declare,  that  his  sys¬ 
tem,  much  as  we  censured  it,  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney’s.  VVe  blamed  him  for  representing  the  vowels  by  lines,  instead  of 
dots;  but  Mr.  G.  represents  most  of  them  by  two  lines  forming  an 
cnglr ! !  He  docs  the  same  by  the  letter  r,  which  occurs  oficntr  than 
most  consonants  in  the  English  language.  We  regard  it  as  an  inexcusa¬ 
ble  fault  in  short-hand,  to  denote  a/n/ letter  by  an  angular  character; 
but  what  can  be  said  of  a  system  w  liich  applies  so  complicated  a  mark 
to  letters  that  most  frequently  recur? 

Mr.  Gurney  has  compelled  us  to  make  these  additional  obsenations. 
It  is  will)  reluctance  that  wc  give  offence  to  aiiy  person;  still  more  to 
a  person,  w  hose  character,  like  his,  we  sincerely  respect.  Amicus 
crates,  amicus  I’lato,  sed  major  am’uiL'i  \ \-  Vk\T 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  recom¬ 
mending  to  our  readers,  Mr.MoLYNKUx’s  Introduction  to  Ryrom's  Short 
Hand,  which  we  had  not  seen  w  hen  we  reviewed  Mr.  lU*cs’s  work.  It 
comprises  the  substance  of  the  original,  and  renders  it  more  familiar 
to  the  student.  A  few  dcfect.s,  which  we  have  observed  in  it,  may 
easily  be  corrected  in  a  new'  edition.  It  is  printed  for  Sael  and  Co.  at 
the  same  price  willi  Mr.  Gurney’s  publication. 
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•,*  Gentlemen  and  ViiHhh>  rs  v//<>  haer  '■sorks  in  fht  pres'i,  •will  ofdige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eci.KC.i  hy  soniin^  hifutnution  f  post  pai4) 

of  the  suljjK't,  rxttnf,  and  jn'ohahlt  price,  of  such  n'orks  •  lAncIi  they  niay 
depend  on  heing  vonrnuniratcd  to  the  puh.ie,  if  ronsisf'  nf  leif/i  our  plon. 

Jt  Cvrreypondtnce  has  luen  opem  d  u  ith  various  parts  o  f  the  t'nifed  Kmpdoin^ 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  inttrestinpr  LiUrary  iitielii^tnee,  on  the.  autlicn- 
ticity  of 'u  kick  the  public  may  depend, 

A  hoaufirul  Stercolppc  Vrnycr-BooU,  in  rulvcrsify  of  Oxford  adopted  it'* 
double  rolitinns,  llfuio.,  with  larpc  taco  !>iiiiio  plan  of  printin.<f ;  nnd  that  prop*' 
nutio-n  icitrr,  on ‘2ti4  plato’i,  w.as  pnh-  ration^  mtc  uom  utakini;  ihero  to  ♦»rgin  • 
iishcd  the  I’mvcrsitv  of  C.iii»hri«tj»o,  new  octavo  edilnni  ot  iho  \^  elih 
on  Jiilv  v»-  and  Miicc  then  an  Hvo.  Khr-  in  Sli*rci*tyni*,  ot  which  the  Sociel)  h>r 

tivli  ItMiiinv-n  ill  hin^  pniucr.  '1'lu‘ic  promotinp  C  nistiun  Know  ledge  has  ea- 

arc  the  tir>i  Irui-  w  f  of  manv  ev-  gaged  twooly  thousand  co/>*^''.  AStc- 

celirnt  productions  o.  reotype  Pocket  in  Welsh,  n! 

may  he  expected  to  pri>c» .  .  twcniv  thou—”*'  copies,  had  been  pre- 

pii>s.  NVt  arc  happy  to  hear,  to-.  uuilcflakca  lor  the  l>riti>h  and 

Percljl 
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Mr.  0.  J.  Wright  is  preparing  for  the 
prrss,  All  Alphabetical  Arrungeiiient  uf 
ihe  facts  cuiitained  in  **  Annales  dc 
Chimic/’  from  its  cummeneemont  to  the 
prrM:t)t  lime.  Should  Ins  labours  meet 
«itli  success,  Mr.  W.  proposes  to  extend 
fhf  |»lan  to  the  **  Journal  de  Phys'one/* 
aiiduthtr  periodical  publications  on  the 
Continent,  that  the  Kiiglish  reader  may 
in  one  view,  be  presented  with  the  la- 
bi'Uisol  foreign  pliilosophers. 

The  booksellers  have  agreed  to  re- 
pnnt  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Poets,  with 
the  addition  of  Chancer,  bpenser,  and 
tbe  other  early  poets,  as  well  as  the 
BOit  eminent  of  those  poets  who  have 
died  since  Dr.  Johnson's  series  closed, 
llie  whole  w  ill  ionii  a  complete  body  of 
Knglish  poetry.  The  early  poet*  will  be 
collated,  and  the  addiiiuiial  lives  written 
by  Mr.  Aleiondcr  (  huhners, 

A  new  rditionot  Dr.  Johnson*s  works, 
being  the  fourth  since  his  death,  is  also 
in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  early 
part  uf  the  winter,  'ihis  has  tome  ad- 
d.tiuns  Hinl  illustrative  notes. 

I  he  first  Nninber  of  u  new  Work  is  in 
the  press,  under  the  title  ot  the  .\endc- 
mical  Magazine,  written  by  a  member 
of  the  U luversity  of  Oxford.  This  Ma¬ 
gazine  is  intended  to  contain  distinct 
ireafises  for  (he  use  ot  schools  upon  va- 
Ttons  branches  of  literature,  particu- 
tuily  uii  arithmetic,  Knglish  graminar, 
grogr.sphy,  history,  iiiuthematics,  Latin 
and  Circek. 

Mr.  Klines  the  arcliitect,  is  engaged 
in  a  P.icm,  in  blank  verse,  on  the  Pro- 
grr'sof  Arebitecturc,  consisting  of  three 
books,  viz.  Kgy  pi,  Greece,  ami  Uuiiie  ; 
wherein  lie  traces  its  progress  tlirougb 
tho'e  three  grand  dynasties  of  art  and 
tlasdcnl  archilectiirt;.  He  illustrates  hi^ 
pnciii  w  nil  copious  notes,  analogous  epi¬ 
sodes,  and  hisloiical  uiirciiotes.  I'wo  of 
theiu(Lgy|>l  and  (ireece)  arc  finished, 
snd  the  ciifire  woik  will  be  published 
early  m  the  ensning  winter. 

^ir.  Clark,  of  Isleworth,  has  in  the 
preset,  a  Woik,  the  iiileiit  of  which  is  to 
demonstrate,  iroiii  the  eoii’^lilution  and 
tcprodiiction  ot  the  annual  creation,  the 
impuv'dniity  ilwit  heings  so  constituted 
could  have  hail  tlieir  existence  in  virtue 
of  uiiiltrecled  em*rgies  ;  that  they  must 
Itave  been  the  etlect  ol  a  sovereign  in¬ 
i' Ihgince.  Me  intends  it  as  a  siipplc- 
nieiii  l«»  I’aley's  evidences  of  Natural 
Hfligmii. 

The  iU*v.  r.  (i  ihb  lias  issuetl  Propo- 
lor  priijliug  by  si.bicriplion,  a  Work, 
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entitled,  Kiiiis  Pyramidis,  or  the  Reco¬ 
very  of  the  Standard  of  Linear  Mea»uro 
from  the  Pyramid  of  Gixa  near  ancient 
Me'inphis  in  I'gy  pt. 

Mr.  bighind,  author  of  l.ellera  on  th« 
Study  of  History,  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  Letters  on  Natural  History,  and 
on  the  Formation  of  the  llniverse  \  on  • 
new  phn,  lor  the  use  ol  schools. 

Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Henley  upon  Thames, 
has  invented  a  mode  ol  printing  plans 
ol  Kstates  with  niov cubic  types,  which 
unites  three  very  essential  requisites, 
correitness,  neatness,  and  cbeapiiess. 

K.  E.  Scott,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mural 
Philosophy  III  the  University  and  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen,  it  preparing  lor 
publication,  Klemenis  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  ;  or,  an  .Analysis  of  the  Pow* 
ers  ot  the  Human  Vntierstanding,  tend¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  logic. 

Mr.  J.  Briggs,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  ot  Surgeons,  has  in  the  press. 
Practical  Observations  on  the  priiicipsi 
Diseases  of  the  Kye,  illustrated  with 
cases ;  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Antonio  Scarpa,  F.H  S.  &c.  with  notes. 

Mr.  l)ix,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Land 
Surveying,  intends  to  publish  an  Atlaf 
for  Children,  in  numbers,  each  number 
to  contain  3  .Maps,  price  Is.  plain ;  )fs. 
coloured. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will 
published,  the  Triumph  of  Religion  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  life  and  death  of  Misf 
Mary  Mullett,  of  Lowestoft,  January 
Ih04,  in  the  i?4tli  year  of  her  age  ; 
by  John  Riles;  price  Is.  3d.  Bvo.  Paget 
about  70. 

Mr.  Riles  is  also  prepmring  for  th« 
press,  .\n  Abridgement  uf  Limborch't 
Body  of  Divinity  :  it  will  be  printed 
ill  an  8vu  volume,  of  about  500  pages. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  An  Essay 
on  the  best  Means  of  civilizing  the  Sub¬ 
jects  ol  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
which  obtained  Mr.  Buchanan's  prize  at 
the  I'liiversity  uf  Glasgow  ;  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Mitchell,  M.  A. 

AMFRIC.A. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Rce. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.  of  Newport,  ia 
New  F.nglaiid,  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  West,  of  Stockbriilge. 

Mr.  Scott's  Family  Bible  is  re-printing 
at  Fliiladclpliia. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Ac.  of  Sir  WiU 
lium  Jones,  by  l.a>rd  Teignmouth,  are 
also  printing  there  (an  abridgement  wi« 
conceive.) 

Cautions  to  Young  Persons  concern- 

ing 
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Ilrallh,  in  a  puMic  lecture  delivered  of  the  various  sources,  whence  inf,.ni5|. 
at  the  ( !u>e  ot  tin*  lucilictti  course  at  tuui  respeciiiie  liidii*  aii  1  Asia  in  {^eur. 
Caiiihtidu'*  in  N.  K.  November,  1U(»-1  ;  rul,  is  u»  be  Nurili  Ainentawn 

coiitauiiii(^  tiic  ueneiai  (ioclnne  ut  cliro-  iiiiitrrthki  u  In  Mr.  Liiol:  ni 

liti*  disea'i'»,  slK'U4n^  the  evil  (eiideiicv  tn«r^!i,  m ho  has  cuinpleieil  live  vuioaits 
ol  the  i.'se  i»t  ti»biui*o  upon  vooiii;  per-  on  do*  M»lij**ct. 

ions;  more  e>|H*iiallv  the  peiitieions  el-  idaiiv  wr.iirs  are  enipli  yed  in  prrpa. 

Miiul  lit;;  eijiarr^,  v\ilh  oliser»a-  rin|^  Uss  exiei.Mve  i;eogr..|<ini;ti  w«Tk»; 
tuns  ou  the  u>e  ol  arficiit  unit  \iiious  uiuoii|;  others,  .^li.  l.olle,  a  tespaub.e 
spill.  Ill  neiu'ril  ,  b>  U.iiiiiuui  Waiei*  luerclianl  in  Muiiiinir^h. 
li«iu«j,  M.  .  r.i'lessor  ol  l'ii> sic  in  the  It  is  in  ihe  depaitnieiit  of  a''.iient 
Vni  tis.i  v  I  .  t'.'i.  bi iilj,e.  el  .ssies,  that  the  eiiniiat'.oti  o,  i!',  v 

M  .  J.i ,  s  hisl  \i;»'in.i*  Ol  .*^eriiioiis  has  iii  ni  literati  .  ppoais  c!»u  . 

Veen  ri -pi mU'il  .1'.  i  oMou.  lalt  d.  Alms  have  (••me  ioui.  l'•l.a  .c 

1  he  Jo ji iial  ol'  a  Tour  X.  \V.  'it  liie  School  ul  JuiniC.  the  eiitlion  ei  i,,). 

Al  e};hany  .Muuniaiiis,  ma^le  in  tlie  r‘.«  irnnl,h\  I  riitovnr  Woii',  wli<i  1  j, . 
spriiii;  ot  Ihii.t,  uith  ori:;i  maps  .hkI  lived  uii  «  lal)or;*te  collectc.ii  ol  pr«Ki>, 
VK\is;  by  Ihiiddeus  ll..riis,  M  A.  Ih  s«  (hdu  ed  trooi  in  vriial  und  i  vt^'.iul  e:% 
loll.  .  rum  ’anevs  that  id/  the  poen.s  hmhImH 

Ih'inofracy  Tiivriled  ;  or,  'rvrenuy  !•!  H  .iiei  \verc  lu't  »Nrn  «mi  hy  t.ie  shiuc 
stnpperi  ol  the  (>nrh  ol  l^.iir.'m  >01 ;  by  iiaiiil,  lius  •  xeited  i^real  iiiteiitioii  m 
i.'iii  islupher  C.n 'tic,  i.l..lt.  T  slun.  I  ihiici  ,  u  in  re  .1  has  In  cn  ojipOMil  hy 

S.ti.riirs  .*>  rmun.',  ti  \  (ds.  an  re- printed  the  liarned  Kevieuerot  the  instoiuns 
at  Xew  A  oik.  ol  Alev.i  dei  toe  Clieal. 

A  Moinhl  .  riiMi(atu>ii  has  just  eoni-  11  e  (h-n.  ’  ,  which  had  hem  started  in 
liieiited  a»  (Jiarustown  ^.Ma.s>a<  iinseil.  1,  Ihigland,  0:1  the  aiilli  ■nluily  ol  the  imir 
ciitillt. d, '1  In*  I'anopli'l,  01  I  lie  Chri—  lelcbrated  or.-toiiis  'upposid  to  have 
ttun’s  .\i mor \ ,  the  p'ol.ts  of  uoic'i  are  lieen  <u*liver«*(|  by  Cu e. o  alter  his  return 
devoieil  I’i  ohjee  s  «»l  ih;.r»'y.  It  coii-  lioiii  c.ale,  and  w!U'h  iiad  bieii  reluted 
tains  n^’n^ieus  C-itui  M*' l(^l•u^^^  S<*l(*e-  by  (lesner  in  Ins  l<  ciures  beli>re  the 

tiops,  U«v.ewsol  i\cw  I*ii  •lie;. ti  Ills,  lie-  Hoy  t!  Society  at  liiiilni;:en,  Ironi  17.>.> 
lifinii.s  IntcMmence,  t  iter.«ry  liilclli-  to  iT.iP,  weie  rev  ived  by  Mr.  \\  oil,  wlio 
;;ii.i(‘,  l.iM  ul  New  I'uhlicaii  ms,  and  reprinted,  in  lljoi,  the  ar^iiiuonts  on 
Jo'iry.  W**  ate  idd  tiMi  11  i>  comUiet-  l'oi!i  sides  ot  the  (piestion,  with  hiv  olc 
rd  by  (’lernymeii  i.nd  olin  r  ( ii  lUleiiieii  jeciioi  s  to  tin  se  of  tiesiier,  ninl  iulinia- 
Ol  respect .'iln! its  ;  price  ‘.Ml  i mts.  lions  tlnit  the  .'viitheiitirily  of  aiuiiher 

’Ihe  le;’islut  1,(1*  ol  Soui’n  C  .iroiina  has  laimnis  oriitnni  of  (heeio  mi^ht  he  do- 
p.a'sed  a  law ,  dividing  the  state  into  1  l‘J  puled.  Aceor«lmi;ly»  in  the  lollowntc 
schoid  «i»str:<  ts.  to  each  v'f  whn.li  thev  he  pi mted  the  ovation />!■•»  eiiOTti- 

have  ci\(*ii  1(H)  dol'ais  toward  hinldfin;  /•*,  with  an  iiitiodnction,  and  coiiiim’ii- 
a  school-h  viisc,  aiirl  lAo  dollars  lor  sup-  tary,  imnT.taimii;;  it  to  hesptirions.  1  hesc 
porting  4  >eiio*dma*‘it  r.  essays,  whicii  we  appieheiid  to  have  hein 

(ih.HM.VNV.  merely  ‘-portive,  ihiew  tin*  public  ceu* 

\  new  avtl  itn.cli  impi'  ved  «n»tir>n  rtf  sofs  ot  liti-iatiirr  into  ini  small  p/tplex- 
Ku^riuit^'s  (m. 'grill'/. I/,  •  iic'ii  has  been  ily  ainl  t on'ieniaiion  ;  and  lliev  sceia  t'l 
T^  iidernl  indi'pi  n-.ihu  by  recent  pf*lm-  have  ihotighl  Wolf,  like  Aiita'ii',  to  le 
cal  ch.ing«'s,  will  spt  eddy  he  pnblidnd.  iiivnictlde  on  the  soil  from  w  hi'  li  h(* 
.'\  gei.er.ii  acomint  ol  Kuiope  1  v  I’rtiles-  sprung.  At  lengtli,  Wornnti’s  ventured 
?or  X«>rnian,  ot  Ilost^nk,  wi  I  ho  pretiv-  !•>  eneoiinter  him  i>n  nanish  ground  :  at'd 
♦•(1;  anil  •*.ieh  eo'  i.iry  iac'ioh'd  Ml  II  w  ill  printed  iin«>ther  edition  ol  the  cmiru- 
)*••  (!i>' nhyd  l»y  a  wi'il  i  ito.nied  le-  viile'l  oration,  with  urniolations,  iii 
-ideiif.  Inc  oitur  pails  ol  the  plohe  which,  step  hy  step,  he  gravely  retiited 
V' ill,  iM  tins  •’«, Him,  h-'  '<ij>p!u‘«l.  Mr.  AJ.Wttl*,  prohahly  nnieli  to  the  aiu'is"* 
11  !itman  ion;  ‘!.es  ilo*  ne-'. nptioii  01  A-  ment  of  tin*  latter,  who'o  •inly  view  iv 
:rn  a;  i.ne  \  olnim  t>i  w  hr.  li  i»  in  readnie.'S.  thimgld  to  iiave  heiMi,  to  nnlnlg^’ In'*  liu- 
.Mr  Spmgel.  who  niidern><*k  tliat 'd*  A'-ia,  nenir  at  the  evpiiise  of  petsons  w  Im  pri- 
diid  was  pei  uiiirly  ';u  di!ie«l  to  supply  deil  tln  iiisel ves  on  the  reputation  of 
intornriiion  respeeiin*.  linlri,  had  tmish-  s'ip<Ti«*r  t  viiiei'in. 

ed  hut  one  volume  at  hi*,  rleatti.  He  is  r'vo  pluO'  of  a  new  edition  ol  tk^ 

•  ueeev.«h*il  ni  ihi<  W4»ik  by  Professor  Grctkaini  lion, in  (  Imsics  were  furrm*'\ 
W  ahl,  ot  Haile.  Il»*  j*ahi:she»!  a  volume  nearly  at  the  same  juncture,  by  t^- 

•  n  th**  Mihieci  at  the  Iasi  Leipzig  n,ir,  booksellers  l>;iterirh,  v»l  Cil»tliiig‘*n, 
winch  is  •  ntirely  occnj'o  lv.('li  a  \r',y  G'u'then,  of  Le.p/ig  ;  the  former  undrr 
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rtif  dlrocticn  of  M.  Iluj*crii;  the  iMllcr, 
i'fjiloiur  ui  Jcua.  M.  l)i- 

l>M'*  HirtMilv  coiuplclcil  ncvt-ral  ul‘ 
the  L«iiu  Cta%>ab  :  bul  ihcv  come  bliurt, 
biillt  lit  critical  acumen,  amJ  m  the  btyle 
yl  jHiblicatioii,  of  the  patients  which 
il.  cl  l>clu’n  has  I'uriiishcd  ;  allhongh  the 
jjst  an*  « he  UmsI  e\pciiMve.  Tite  |)iipcr 


•r.J  type  of  thi  se  wuiilii  ilu  no  ili^crcilil  Jents  iletu  by  'i'llas. 

*1  It  f 


of  J alius  C>vsar,  and  terinmating  sviththe 
ubMtlutc  iwtvereignly  uf  Octavius,  'i'hu 
author  has  added.  An  Account  of  the 
Wars  agatast  the  l*arthiaint,  conducted 
l>y  Cr;i»»us  and  Anthony,  and  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  JewiMi  History,  cuniiiiencin|( 
with  the  reigns  ol  the  Asinctntan  |>rinces« 
and  terminating  with  the  destruction  uf 


tk>  the  i.ui:hsl>  press.  lu  this  form,  sic 
Kuks  M  C  ievro's  KftiiiUs,  pnhiis'.icd  by 
jLijrtnio  Loguna,  liave  been  p..nted, 
«tlti  more  than  lOtH)  various  reatlings  ; 
ijid  l!te  first  parlot  C’lcero’s  Orutiiin.s,  by 
I’rutcssur  ScluilU,  including  the  lour 
tnK>Li  iihftoririfruw  aJ  Hircuuii :  these 
the  learned  editor  usenbes  to  the  (iiam- 
lusrtaji  .'\ntonuis  Cnipiio,  mentioned  by 
^urtlnnls ;  but  he  regards  them  as  the 
iikkIcI  honi  whicli  Ciccru  composed  liis 
Irtaiise  u’e  Iniiittionc,  as  u  juvenile  ex- 
•  !ciM‘.  It  IS  well  known,  that  tlie  strong 
riHiithliiiue  which  subsists  between  these 
tMu  inatises,  lias  given  occasion  to  a  va* 
r.rly  of  opinions  among  critics.  That  of 
.M.  Scliull/  is  supported  by  close  argu- 
luent,  and  hy  historical  probability. 

llio  new  edition  uf  Tacitus,  with  Ru- 
prrti's  Comiuentary,  published 
litc  Leipzig  tar)  x>ielciicii,  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  ornupilation,  printed  with  bad  types 
on  coarse  paper.  At  the  same  time,  .M. 
fritsch,  ol  i.eipzig,  published  an  edi- 
iionof  the  younger  P/ini/’s  works,  edited 
bv  Schaler ;  and  also,  of  Troperlius,  by 
Mr.  Kninl'l,  of  Giessen.  1  he  lormer  is 
ail  iniproveinent  of  (iesuer’s  edition ; 
wid  15  printed  wilh  excellent  types,  on 
bill*  paper  :  fait  the  latter  is,  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  much  inleriur  to  llcyne’s  'I’ibul- 

h.s. 

Mr.  John  Muller,  whose  History  of 
.Snii/iTlaml,  though  not  yet  compieted, 
has  est.ihli>hcd  ins  character  as  the  first 
Lirman  iwstorian  of  his  time,  is  cxpecl- 
e  l  shortly  to  favour  the  public  with  an 
1  Ml crx.d  History,  which  is  earnestly 
lynGil  for. 

Iwo  volumes  of  n  History  of'  Suahia, 
rviending  to  the  middle  ages,  liave  been 
I'uhlished  by  M.  l*fisler.  Ills  work  has 
iiierif,  but  It  betrays  so  close  an  imita- 
boll  cl  ilio  style  of  .Miiller,  as  to  reioier 
•  divpsirity  ol  talents  only  the  mure  cun- 

•J'lCUOUS. 

•M.  J.H'ubler  has  completed  his  His- 
b'fy  oj  ihc  .\ncienrs,  from  the  lormaiioii 
®i  Slates  to  the  Icrniin.'ition  of  tlie  Ro, 
iiiaii  Republic  (  HandbuCh  der  altgcincin- 
tn  ^  octkrr^cschichtr  alicr  Ziitcu.)  I  lie 
and  last  volume,  just  published, 
includes  a  period  of  furiy  year**,  com- 
^tuciiig  Hilli  ihc  l«i»l  year  of  the  reign 


M.  J.  if.  Mcigen,  uf  Brunswick,  has 
uudertaLen  a  work  on  the  (’lasMticatioii 
and  Description  of  Kuropeuu  twi>-w  inged 
Insects  i^Dipiera.)  U  commences  with  a 
sketch  ol  the  systems  lif  l.innarus,  l)e 
iieer,  Fabricius,  and  Latreille,  relative 
to  this  order.  Ihc  U  plates,  winch  ac¬ 
company  the  Isl  pari,  are  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  those  generic  charac¬ 
ters  whicii  the  author  adopts:  he  de- 
sciihes  no  species  which  he  has  not  seen 
and  ex.imined. 

M.  G.  Hechenbiirg  has  commenced  at 
Salzburg,  a  work  inleniled  to  comprise 
the  poisonous  plants  of  the  bishopric  of 
thai  name,  anil,  deeming  the  plants 
themselvc s  properly  prepared,  to  atlurd 
more  correct  ideas  ol  their  forms,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  peculiarities,  than  engravings 
or  liosciiptions  eaii  do,  he  has  published 
the  first  two  parts  of  an  herbal;  the  spe- 
meiis  contained  therein  being  carelully 
prepared  and  well  selected,  i’lie  letter¬ 
press  indicates  the  names  of  the  plants, 
the  situations  where  they  iluurisli,  uiid 
their  poisonous  ijualitics.  Among  the 
plants  contained  in  the  parts  already 
published,  the  Knglisli  hotanist  will  re¬ 
cognise  several  indigenous  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  they  arc,  in  tlic  first  part,  I.  Sola- 
nnin  dulcaniara  ;  *2.  Solanum  nigrum  ; 
;i.  Hdhusa  cifuapiitm  ;  -i.  Euphorbia  pr- 
plus;  h.  T.iiphorbin  cyparissias ;  0.  Ac<>- 
niluni  iinpcllus.  In  the  l^d  part,  1.  C'v- 
clumm  luropaum;  Colchicnm  autum- 
uolc ;  .1.  ihtphuc  mc^crruin  ;  4.  Tarisquu' 
driplia;  Tuphorbia  ciigua ;  6.  Datu¬ 
ra  straniiUiiuhi. 

A  work  mtitled.  Specimen  Tlora  Er- 
laiigCHsis,  auctore  F.  Schu  tiger,  has  been 
commenced  at  Krlang ;  the  part  pub¬ 
lished,  contains  a  descripliun  of  those 
plants  growing  lo  the  environs  uf  Lr« 
iaiig,  wincli  an*  included  in  the  first  1 J 
cl.is'.cs  of  Lnina>us,  vvtth  the  character¬ 
istic  distiiictions.  and  German  sysicmatic 
iiiiii.es  :  It  coiiUiiiis  no  rare  plants. 

^1.  j.  i..oi(OC  has  jicblisiicd  wi  Gottia- 
grn,  in  l  vol.  8vo.  S’JJ  pages,  Ma¬ 
nual  mI  Botany,  for  the  useot  Physicians 
iind  Drugiztsls.  Handhach  dcr  iiotuuik. 
It  contains  ihc  plants  adopted  in  medi¬ 
cal  piadne,  classed  according  to  the 
syslvui  u2  Liuuicus,  and  with  the  de¬ 
scriptions 
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List  (if  IVorks  recently  Published, 


tcriptions  of  that  cclfbratrd  naturalist : 
the  general  characters  of  the  classes,  and 
particular  characters  of  the  individual 
pUais  :  the  works  iti  which  they  are  re* 
presented,  such  as  those  of  ktlackwel, 
Jaquin,  Oeiler,  and  others :  the  coun- 
tfifs  of  which  they  are  native  ;  the  parts 
vsed  medicinally  ;  the  dilTerent  kinds 
solil ;  and  the  various  modes  ot  adulte¬ 
rating  them  :  it  is  terminated  by  uii  In¬ 
dex  ot  the  Plants  described.  (For  a 
work,  siinilar  at  least  in  plan,  see  p.717.; 

At  llerlin,  .M.  K.  J.  Freiuel  has  pub¬ 
lished  ail  elaborate  performance  on  the 
circtilaliotiof  the  Sap  in  Plants  and  Trees, 
and  on  the  origin  of  Mushrooms.  I  n- 
der  the  first  heutl,  he  endeaxonis  Jo  re¬ 
fute  the  theory  ot  Duhamel:  under  tho 
second,  (alter  collecting  the  various  hy- 
prjtheses  of  ditfereiit  writers),  to  prove, 
that  mushrooms  aie  produced  from  the 
di rayed  particles  of  plants,  and  are 
therefore  formed  on  the  trunks  of  old 
frees,  rootv,  ^cr.  'The  title  is,  Physioto^ 
fisch.f  Petrachtunuen  uhfr  den  Otnlauf 
df»  Snjts  in  den  Pjianicn  uuU  Baximen, 
fic. 

A  mj  the  ^fedicnl  and  Phy^ 

$iral  J.ibratt/  ot  the  late  Professor  Bai- 
clinger,  of  Marpurg,  has  been  pnhiisbed. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  most  curious 
man,  pet  haps,  in  (iermany,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  every  thing  connected  with  the 
ruedical  science.  Ills  library  contains 
16,I»<K>  volumes,  exclusive  ol  detached 
dissertations,  t realises,  or  ineinoirs.  The 


number  of  editions,  which  he  possai^ 
•f  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  alone 
exceeded  one  hundred.  He  was  fifty 
years  in  forming  the  collection. 

The  xvcil  known  German  journal,  en* 
titled,  Atl^emeine  Deuuche  Bifi/iaifidl, 
which  has  been  carried  on  forty  fears, 
and  during  great  part  of  that  time  has 
possessed  considerable  inllucnce,  will 
close  with  the  present  year  ;  the  editor, 
M.  Ntcolai,  being  obliged,  by  his  grul 
age,  to  resign  the  iimiertaking. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Lavater  is  an* 
nounced,  entitled,  Simeon,  or  Discourses 
tor  aged  Christians. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Sebastien  Gerardin  de  Miremonl 
has  published  an  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Botany  (Tableau  6lementaire  de  Rota- 
nique)  i  vol.  8vo.  The  method  pursued 
by  M.  Gerardin  in  this  work  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  he  traces  the  progressive  iinprove- 
meiit  of  Botany  from  the  origin  ut  the 
science  to  the  present  tima :  he  then 
enlarges  on  its  utility,  as  relative  to 
the  arts,  to  medicine,  and  to  agriculture. 
To  this  interesting  part  of  his  work  ha 
adds  an  historical  Essay  on  Tournefort, 
Linnaeus,  and  Jussieu  :  the  systems  of 
these  authors  arc  explained  in  the  course 
of  the  work  with  perspicuity  and  cuu- 
cisencss.  The  work  is  terminated  hy  in 
alphabetical  table  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  most  common  plants  :  230  figures 
are  contained  in  8  plates. 


Art.  Will.  LISTOr VVOUKSKl-CliNTl.Y  1>1  nUSIIl'l). 

H  V  hop'  that  110  'writer  ni/l  take  exception  at  the  oniix.sion  (f  his' nork  in 
iht  listy  as  infonnation  n  spcctiim  it  t/iai/  not  have  n ached  r/t;— 

and  the  insertion  of  any  work  should  not  he  considired  as  a  sanction  of  it : 
the  list  eonsi^tino  ofartieleSy  xxhich  hacc  not  examined. 


AC.  fiirei.Ti'HE. 

.A  short  Treatise  on  several  Improve¬ 
ments  recently  m.ule  in  llot-liouscs  ;  by 
J.  Loudon,  8 vt>.  1 2s. 

Georgical  F.'says,  Vols.  .S  anil  6  ;  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  of\ork,  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

The  ('oinplctc  Grazier;  or.  Farmer 
and  C.ittle  Dealer’s  .Assistant ;  by  a  Liii- 
Colnsliire  (ir.izicr,  lOi.  tkd. 

r.mioi::i  Britannira,  i*r  Correct  Deli¬ 
neations  o!  British  Fruits,  coloured  ;  by 
Brooksh.iw,  ll.  (»s. 

The  F.irm.ng  Calendar  for  Country 
CieniU  men.  Is, 

SNTIOUITIFS. 

Histoiy  of  the  Cidicge  of  .Arms,  and 
the  l.ivi's  ui  all  the  Kings,  Heralds,  and 
Ponrsuivantv,  from  the  Reign  of  Richard 
111.  Founder  ot  the  (’ollcge,  until  the 
present  Time;  by  the  Ucv.  Mark  Nublc, 
F.  V.S.  ll.  Us.  oil. 


blOGRArilY. 

Memoirs  of  Maria  Anloinetla,  .Arch¬ 
duchess  of  .Austria,  Queen  of  Franrc  and 
Navarre,  including  several  iiup<»rti»ul 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  Inuu 
its  origin  to  Oct.  16,  the  day  ut 

her  execution  ;  by  J.  Weber,  foslcr-l»ro- 
ther  of  the  unfortunate  (Jueen  ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  R.  Dallas, L'q. 
Vol.  I.  royal  8vo. 

EDUCATIO.V. 

Visits  to  the  Juvenile  Library :  ot 
knowledge  proved  to  be  the  soutic  ol 
happiness,  iRim*.  is.  6d. 

Rural  Scenes,  or  a  Pcx’P  ihc  Coun¬ 
try,  in  prose  and  verse;  with  m*ny 
plates,  2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

Domestic  Recreation,  or  Dialogues  il- 
iusUalivc  of  natural  and  scieiiufii 

jx-t'i 
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Cts;  bjf  Priscilla  Wakefield,  2s.  6d.  misccllan its. 

fbound.  Naufragia,  ur  Historical  Memoirs  of 

Ad  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Shipwrecks,  and  the  providential  Deli- 
AMroiiumy,  by  globes  and  maps  ;  by  K.  veraiices  of  Vessels ;  by  J.Stanier  Clarke, 
lod  J.  Hruce,  12mo.  6s.  F.  A.  S.  12mo.  6s.  fid. 

Tbe  Rudiments  of  Reason,  or  Young  A  System  of  Mineralogy,  coiaprc* 
Kiperiuiental  Philosopher  ;  revised  and  bending  Oryctognosy,  Geognosy,  Mine- 


(faiariit'd  by  the  Rev.  1'.  Smith,  12mu.  r 
plites.  55.  ^  { 

.4n  Ks|>erinient  in  Education  made  at  I 
Ac  Male  Asylum  at  Kgmore  near  Ma¬ 
dras ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hell,  ^.M. 

Id  rditiun,  considerably  enlarged,  2s.fid.  i 
The  Child’s  French  Grammar,  intend*  i 
ed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Practical 
Grtniiuar  of  Wanostrocht ;  by  J.  Kelly, 

U. 

All  Essay  on  English  Elements,  Ac¬ 
cents,  and  Prosody,  respectively  derived 
from  principles  common  to  every  Ian- 
page,  ancient  and  modern,  12mo.  4s. fid. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Constructing  and 
Copying  all  kinds  of  Geograplucal  Maps; 

T.  Dix,  8s  o.  5s. 

HISTORY. 

A  Synchronical  Chart  of  Ancient  His- 
tiTv;  exhibiting  in  a  single  and  compact 
puiat  of  view,  the  successions  of  the  se¬ 
veral  monarehs,  who  ruled  the  various 
kingdoins  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the 
changes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  states, 
•hich  look  place  from  the  revival  of  the 
Olympiads  to  the  llirth  of  our  Saviour, 
arranged  chronologically,  and  distill- 
pished  hy  colours,  10s.  fid. 

SirniCAL  SCIENCE. 

Remarks  on  Sea  Water,  with  Obscr- 
vatioiift  on  it»  application  and  elTecls,  in- 
trriially  and  exteriiully,  as  conducive  to 
health;  hy  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Secretary 
to  the  Society  tor  the  Encourugciuent  of 
Arts,  i\c.  8vo.  2.S.  fid. 

An  r.s<>ay  on  Quackery,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  c(  n5e<piences  arising  from  taking  ad¬ 
vertized  medicines,  7s. 

Prools  of  the  Kthcacy  of  the  Cow- 
P'lck,  with  an  answer  to  the  objections 
laUly  raiseel  against  vaccination  ;  by 
k  r.  I  huniton,  M.  1). ;  to  which  i^  adil- 
^<1,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Jenner,  M.  D. 
bum  Dr.  I.ettsom’s  Oration,  delivered 
^lore  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

Mll.l  r  AR  Y. 

All  \]ipeiidix  to  the  Light  Horse  Drill, 
I*)  a  N<Mi-coniinl*>5ion«‘d  Olliccr  of  the 
biiidon  and  We^liniuaier  Light  Horse 
lului.tfcrs,  Is. 

All  \ddress  to  Volunteer  Corps  going 
Ml  |».’r!nancut  duty  ;  hv  i.icut.  Colonel 
bordon,  IS.  <id. 

Ihivtrinfi*)H5  tor  the  Use  of  Yeomanry 
oi  Cavalry;  by  Col.  Merries, 
Vw:  u.  Ks.  cd. 


ralogical  Chemistry,  Mtneralogicai  Gcu- 
grupliy,  and  E>onomical  Mineralogy; 
by  il.  Jameson,  Vol.  11.  Hvo.  ivfs. 

Annals  of  Commerce,  Mauutactures, 
Fisheries,  and  Navigation,  with  brief 
notices  of  the  Arts  and  Soieuces  coniicc* 
ted  with  tbem  ;  by  David  Macplicrsoii, 
Esq.  4  vols.  4to.  8l.  8v. 

European  Commerce,  or  new  and  se¬ 
cure  channels  of  trade,  particularly  witK 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  DeiimarK,  and 
Germany,  including  also  the  trade  of 
the  rivers  Eilbe,  Wescr,  uiul  Eius  ;  by  J. 

J.  Oddy,  4lo.  2l.  IVs.  fid. 

.An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action,  being  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  natural  disinterestedness  of  the 
liiiman  minti ;  to  which  are  added,  some 
Remarks  on  the  Systems  of  Helvetiua 
and  Hartley,  8vo.  5s.  • 

Erusler’s  Chronology,  Vol.  5.  fis.  fid. 
Dictionary  of  the  INlaluy  Tongue  ;  hy 
James  How  Ison,  M.  D.  4lo.  II.  Ifis 
Letter  to  the  editors  ot  the  Ediiiburgli 
Review ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cockburu, 
M.  A.  Is.* 

A  complete  Verbal  Index  to  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare  ;  by  F.  Fwiss.  Esq.  2 
vols.  Hvo.  1 1.  7s. 

An  historical  and  critical  Essay  cm  the 
revival  of  the  Drama  in  Italy  ;  by  J.  C. 
Walker,  M.  R.  1.  A.  7s. 

NAIt'llAl.  HISTORY. 

A  complete  S>slem  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  compiled  Ironi  the  Sysieiiiu  Natu- 
ra*  of  Liiinmus,  the  Snuia  of  Audibert ; 
the  Ornithology  of  Vaiiiaiit,  &c.  6cc.  ; 
by  the  editors  of  the  Eiicyclopu^dia  Lon- 
dinensis,  7  vols.  Bvo.  .51.  5s.  plain  ;  or 
yl.  2s.  superbly  coloured. 

por I KY. 

Poerna  Numismale  annuo  dignatum  rt 
in  curia  Cuntabrigieiifti  recitatiiiii,  A.D. 
1U(*5.  Aiiclure  Giil.  Kdv.  Prctymaii 
Toniline.  Trin.  Coll.  Cant. 

Poems,  suggf*sted  chieHy  by  scenes  is 
,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  aud  Greece,  wish 
Prefaces  extracted  Iroiii  the  Author's 
;  Journal  ;  hy  the  late  J.  D.  Carlyle,  B.D. 
F.R  S.E.  4to.  ll.  lx. 

I  Original  pjcuis  for  infant  minds.  Vol. 
I  II.  Is.  fid.  halt  hound. 

Juvenile  E'xmvs  in  Verve;  with  ex- 

V  ^  ' 

f  pUnaf  jry  Notes,  and  additional  Rc- 
,  marks;  hy  F..^DwRrrii,  12mo.  5s.  fid. 
The  L'Jii  of  Ike  .\bergavcnuy,  a  Poem, 
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Milh  Xutcs;  in  v»hich  are  <h5|)ef:>e<l,  a 
iiumtur  ol  intfre>fMig  Anecdotes,  never 
telore  puhli'heil ;  by  J.  hurlow,  6d. 

unions  ul'  (ruin  Cnateiur,  tn 

Alary  (^ueen  tJ'  .SsOllaml  ;  ti.:nvlHlrd 
from  M  MMiniM'ri,  t  lu  ttie  ScuU'h  Col* 
lege  ni  Paris,  M\o. 

Canterbury  I’hIcs,  Vol.  V.;  by  Harriet 
l.ee,  8s. 

Amator\  Puenis,  %%itb  translations  and 
imitations,  iroiii  uneient  anialory  au¬ 
thors,  bvu. 

poi  rrics. 

The  Terms  of  all  the*  I/oans  vvhich 
liavc  been  raised  lor  the  Public  Service  ; 
ss’ith  Oh'ervations  on  the  Rates  of  Inte¬ 
rest  paid  for  the  Money  borrowed,  and 
an  Account  of  Navy  and  Kxchequer 
llilis  funded  at  difl'ercnl  PeiUnls;  by  J. 

J.  (^••cllier,  t.*s.  lid. 

Hi'porls  Iroin  the  Select  (\*nuuitlee  of 
the  llousl'  of  Coiuiuons,  on  Papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  llef)Hirs  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ships  the  Hoinney  and  Sensible,  while 
tinder  the  Ci'iuntand  of  Sir  Home  Pop- 
liain,  8vo.  7s.  tid. 

Substance  ol  the  Si'cech  of  C.  Cur- 
wen,  KM|.on  the  7lh  ol  June,Ih(>.i,on  tiiu 
rcittion  ol  John,  iMike  t»f  Athol,  prating 
for  lurther  Coinpt  n^alion  on  the  Utve- 
une  of  the  isle  of  .Man,  Is.  bd. 

1  n  KOLot;  Y. 

Four  Letters  to  the  Kdilor  ofthe  Clirl'- 
tian  Observer:  being  a  llepiy  to  that 
Author's  Occitsional  Sliiitiircs  on  Ttie 
True  Clinrehniun  ascertained  ;  in  his 
Candid  Examination  ot'  .Mr.  Danheiiy’s 
Vindieia*  Fa'cle»ia*  An-licana;  :  vxith  iii- 
citlental  Remarks  on  Hr,  Kipling.  Mr. 
DautieiiXf  the  Revnwers.  i\c.  ;  b\  .loliii 
Overton,  A.M.,  Hector  of  St.  Murgarcl 
and  St.  Cl  uv,  ^^»rk.  Price  .‘*s. 

Piacticul  E'saw  on  the  Collects  in 
the  Ijinrey  of  ilie  Chnrdi  ol  I'.iigland, 
tjy  the  Rev.  !’.  i\  ILddulpli,  AI.  A.  5 
>oU.  l‘.^ntt>.  1 1.  bs. 

.SiTinon  on  the  Duty  <'t  the  Rela- 
lious  of  lho*‘e  nho  are  iii  ilangenuis  ill¬ 
ness  ;  uiid  the  hluard  of  h.i'ly  inter¬ 
ment,  preached  at  [..tneuster,  July  17, 
itiO*. 

1  Old  Testament  iile.str.ifed,  being 
Ctplitalions  ot  renmrkahle  taels  aiul  pas- 
in  the  Jewi-h  S^ripliire',  nhicli 
iiava  been  objcclcU  to  by  unbeliever-, 


in  a  series  ot  lectures  to  yoang  penoM. 
by  J.  I'arker,  Igiiio.  6s,  ' 

Sermons  on  Pi aciital  Subjects  for  the 
use  Ol  lamilies,  with  a  Praver  adUfdt# 
each  sermon,  ami  r  .lerences  In  lovon 
[isalnis  and  hymii.>;  by  the  Rev. 
Cirle,  N’ewcasilc-npoa- Tya^,  6s. 

The  Progress  of  Christianity,  (hlsto- 
rical  and  chronological,)  from  its  fim 
promulgation  ;it  Jerusalem,  to  its  Irgtl 
rstablishmeiil  under  Constantine:  i».wi, 
a  sketch  of  the  primitive  Christiwi 
Church  ;  with  notes,  geographical  and 
critical  ;  by  Tlioiinis  \Vood,  Hudders¬ 
field  ;  price  5s.  boards,  with  luapsjfioe, 
with  maps,  7s. 

Lyra  F> angelica ;  or,  an  Essay  oq 
the  use  of  fiisirumenral  music  in  chutcii 
worship ;  including  critical  remark-  un 
authors  who  have  wTitten  in  viiidicutioB 
of  the  practice  ;  historical  anecdotes  of 
church  music,  and  tiiouglits  un  orato¬ 
rios  ;  by  J.  Jelferson,  Rvo.  Is.  6d, 

Short  Discourse.-  to  be  read  in  fani- 
lies  ;  by  W.  Jay,  Bath,  C  vols.  8vo.  Ida. 

Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the 
Missionary  Society  in  May  last,  with 
the  Report,  ^vc.  t's.  6d. 

Texfus  Sacrorum  F.vangeliorum  Ve^ 
sionis  Simplicis  Syriucx;  A.  U.  Junes, 
Al..\.  tto.  10.  6d. 

A  Sermon  prcaciied  in  Ilolyrood 
Church,  May  1*2,  1805,  on  occasion  if 
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